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Under Paris skies; I’ve found a new baby; Bidin’ my time-—-But not for me 


—Embraceable you; Anything goes; Candlelights; 

Five foot two, eyes of blue; Yet nevertheless; Here’s a how-de-doo; 
Blue ribbon charleston Medley; You’re devastating— 

Smoke gets in your eyes 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS 


This is a very perilous piece for me 
to write, for it is only four parts jour- 
nalism to six parts prophecy. As I write 
it, Miles Davis is due to arrive in 
Britain in a few days. By the time you 
read it, his tour will be a thing of 
either current or recently past history. 
It would therefore, be all too easy for 
me to say lots of things about the Miles 
Davis British tour packed with uncon- 
scious humour. 

Speculation has, to coin a phrase, 
been rife about Miles’ social manners, 
his pugnacity, his bodyguards real or 
imagined, his stage eccentricities and 
all the other facets of the public image 
of the man which has built up over 
the years. The only two certainties 
about this tour seem to be that the 
music will be too fascinating to ignore, 
whether you like it or not, and that 
business will be very brisk indeed at the 
box office. 

For my own part, I have no interest 
in the social habits of jazz musicians. 
They can do what they please, even to 
the extent of refusing to hold press 
receptions. The Miles Davis tour means 
to me a musical, not a social experience. 
I also have a sneaking suspicion that 
when Miles gets to know British 
audiences he will like what he sees far 
more than he thought he would before 
he came here. 

I have noticed a certain pre-tour ner- 
vousness among my _fellow-reviewers 
which is quite unprecedented. I confess 
that it has spread to me too. Jazz writers 
are walking about with very thoughtful 
looks on their faces. Suppose Miles de- 
cides to assault everyone who gives him 


by 
BENNY GREEN 


a bad review? I think these fears are 
groundless. What is far more important 
is the kind of music Miles has been 
struggling to evolve over the last few 
years, and where its value lies in the 
jazz context. And this is a very interest- 
ing question, because there is nobody 
playing today who bothers less about 
the conventions of public taste than 
Miles. His recorded music is less 
spectacular in the popular sense than 
that of anybody else recording jazz~to- 
day. And yet, with album after album 
he appears in the list of jazz best- 
sellers in this country. 


Those diehards who question whether 
albums like “Kind of Blue” are jazz at 
all must remember that jazz is an 
evolving form and that to expect it to 
retain the same characteristics as it had 
ten, twenty or thirty years ago is to 
impose upon its frame a straitjacket of 
madness. 

Now the fact that Miles, for all his 
ultra-sensitivity and his acute harmonic 
subtlety, is consistently appealing to 
audiences who wouldn’t know a minor 
seventh if it fell on them, suggests that 
Miles’ approach does have a very real 
relevance and that it is a very true ex- 
pression of the emotional mood of the 
times which have thrown it up. 


What Miles has done over the last 
ten years is to introduce into the jazz 
context a new aesthetic. This is a very 
rare thing indeed. Perhaps the last time 
anybody did this was twenty five years 
ago, when Lester Young absorbed the 
quality of wit into the jazz art. Miles 
has now brought into the jazz world the 


quality of introspection, on the face of 
it a blatant contradiction of everything 
jazz is supposed to be. Is not jazz THE 
extrovert art? Is not jazz said to be a 
release from pressures instead of a 
brooding over them? In view of what 
Miles has achieved I would say that the 
answer to those questions is obvious. 

Milles has used two main weapons in 
forging this new approach. First an un- 
usual, highly individual tone, which 
like all tones, is a subconscious product 
of the mind and soul of the player, 
and an economy of note and phrase un- 
precedented in jazz. He practises a‘more 
rigorous selection of actual musical 
sounds than anybody else who ever 
stood up to improvise. The results are 
sometimes disappointing and sometimes 
breathtaking, but whether they come 
off or not, they are always a challenge 
to the listener because Miles rarely dots 
all the i’s and crosses all the t’s. He 
suggests, implies, hints, and is never 
dogmatic, which is why for once I am 
glad that an American tour is about to 
be staged which has to be composed of 
concerts rather than dance hall appear- 
ances. 

Usually I am inclined to be suspicious 
of any jazz which doesn’s suit a dance 
hall as well as a concert audience, but 
Miles is my exception. When I hear him 
play I shall be waiting for those ex- 
quisite moments which pop up on 
“Porgy and Bess” on the “Summertime” 
track, and again on the “Flamenco 
Sketches” from “Kind of Blue”. When 
they come, which come they must, I 
shall not be thinking of bodyguards and 
pugnacity, but of sensitivity and skill. 
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MILES 


SKETCHES OF SPAIN arranged and conducted by Gil Evans. 
Concierto de Aranjuez; Will O' The Wisp (from “El Amor Brujo”); 
The Pan Piper; Saeta; Solea. 
TFL 5100 (m)* STFL 531 (s)* 

MILES AHEAD with Orchestra directed by Gil Evans. 
Springsville; The Maids of Cadiz; The Duke; My Ship; Miles 
Ahead; Blues for Pablo; New Rhumba; The Meaning of the 
Blues; Lament; | Don't Wanna Be Kissed (By Anyone But You). 

TFL 5007 (m) 
MILESTONES 
Dr. Jekyll; Sid's Ahead; Two Bass Hit; Milestones; Billy Boy; 
Straight, No Chaser. 

TFL 5035 (m) 
PORGY AND BESS with Orchestra directed by Gil Evans 
The Buzzard Song; Bess, You Is My Woman Now; Gone; Gone, 
Gone, Gone; Summertime; Bess, Oh Where's My Bess; Prayer 
(Oh Doctor Jesus); Fishermen, Strawberry and Devil Crab; My 
Man’s Gone Now; It Ain't Necessarily So; Here Come De Honey 
Man; | Loves You, Porgy; There's A Boat That's Leaving Soon 


For New York. 
TFL 5056 (m) STFL 507 (s) 


FONTANA RECORDS - STANHOPE 


HOUSE - STANHOPE 


DAVIS | 


KIND OF BLUE | 
So What; Freddie Freeloader; Blue In Green; All Blues; Flamenco , 
Sketches. 


TFL 5072(m) STFL 513 (s) | 


LIFT TO THE SCAFFOLD The Miles Davis Quintet | 
Original Music of the film, composed by Miles Davis 

Générique; L'Assassinat de Carala; Sur L'Autoroute; Julien dans, 
l'Ascenseur; Florence sur Les Champs Elysees; Diner au Motel; ' 
Evasion de Julien; Visite du Vigile; Au Bar du Petit Bac; Chez, 
le Photographe du Motel. | 


JAZZ TRACK The Miles Davis Sextet 
On Green Dolphin Street; Fran-Dance; Stella by Starlight. 
TFL 5081 (M) 


THE ‘MOST' OF MILES 
Blues for Pablo; The Maids of Cadiz; Gone; Milestones; It Ain't, 
Necessarily So; Summertime; Sid's Ahead, 

TFL 5089 (M) 


* Available September, 1960 
PLACE - LONDON W.2 
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As one of the unchallenged masters of 
solo jazz piano, Art Tatum has been 
accepted, particularly since his death, 
as one of the handful of immortals. Too 
often, however, this judgment, although 
correct in itself, has been made too glibly 
and without sufficient consideration— 
one might almost call it the right idea 
for the wrong reasons. Certainly, I can 
think of no other musician, with the 
possible exception of Dizzy Gillespie, 
whose fame rests as high, yet whose per- 
centage of really memorable perform- 
ances remains so low. Tatum was pro- 
lifically recorded— Norman Granz 
especially did him proud, and he was 
among the first to receive the title of 
genius from the entrepreneur, whilst 
undertaking a mammoth series of re- 
cordings that provided enough material 
for over a dozen Ips—but most of these 
recordings have been, if never unsatis- 
factory, never really indicative of the 
man’s real genius. This essay is not in- 
tended as anything even remotely ap- 
proaching an iconoclastical attack on Art 
—but it is meant to demonstrate that 
the pianist’s best work has too often 
passed unnoticed amid the welter of his 
more popular recordings. If faults are 
mentioned more than virtues, then that 
is because the latter have been 
chronicled enough already, albeit a little 
vaguely. 

Mary Lou Williams once proclaimed: 
“Tatum is the greatest jazz musician I 
have ever heard”, and during his early 
years Art went some way towards justi- 
fying this claim. His technique, to be- 


(courtesy E.M.1.) 


gin with, was superb. (But not inimitable 
—Lennie Tristano once remarked in 
truth and: sincerity: “As a pianist, in 
1944 I had reached the point where I 
could rifle off anything of Tatum’s— 
and with scandalous efficiency.”). He 
had the almost classical touch of Fats 
Waller, he introduced for himself. the 
bass tenth, which contributed to his 
unceasing swing, he was an unequalled 
fountainhead of ideas. Barry Ulanov has 
recounted how Tatum would seek out a 
cutting contest—would look eagerly 
about the room with his one good eye, 
eager to prove his superiority once 
again. He even had a big band at one 
stage in his career. 

The young Tatum, then, the Tatum of 
the late thirties, was indeed a pianistic 
force to be reckoned with, for coupled 
with his mastery of his instrument was 
a marvellous capacity for linear inven- 
tion and a facility for using devices that 
were only to be commonly recognised 
with the subsequent advent of bop. Said 
Charlie Mingus: “Tatum taught me a 
lesson. The hippies were so proud of 
themselves, making minor ninths and 
going through a circle of fourths on a 
song like 7 Can’t Get Started. Tatum 
had been doing it all the time, some- 
times so fast you weren’t even con- 
scious of it.” Art could play stride piano, 
he could play boogie, he could play 
blues ranging from the earthy to the 
astringent; he could swing Tea For Two 
as if it were a preaching spiritual, he 
could invest Willow Weep For Me with 
an almost pathological despondence, he 
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The Paradox of 
ART TATUM 


Michael Gibson 


could turn Sophisticated Lady into the 
definitive version of all songs of that 
genre; he would often come up with a 
line of boppish even triplets, seize upon 
rhythmic motifs and then invert them, 
reconstruct them in a way that would 
surprise people who think it all started 
with Thelonious, he would disregard bar 
and sometimes chorus division—and all 
this as early as 1937. 

These boppish tendencies also showed 
up in the 1944 trio sessions, though with 
less success. The trio was, frankly, a 
mistake. Though a certain amount of 
commercial success was obtained for 
a while, the standard of good jazz 
played by Art, guitarist Tiny Grimes 
and bassist Slam Stewart was never con- 
sistently high. There was still the 
occasional flash of genius, but in the 
main technical prowess reigned over 
sincerity of idea: it was during this 
period that Tatum really began the long 
series of inapposite, showy, and alto- 
gether incomprehensible series of 
quotations which were to follow him for 
the rest of his life. Why should My Old 
Kentucky Home, for example, be de- 
liberately added as a rehearsed coda to 
Someone To Watch Over Me? What 
possible musical or evocative connection 
has Silver Threads Among The Gold 
got with Gone With The Wind? Why 
did The Man I Love inevitably lead to 
a Gershwin medley in which straight 
quotation—Summertime, I Got Plenty 
O’Nuttin’—took the place of improvisa- 
tion exclusively? Grimes showed the 
same preoccupation, and if Stewart’s 
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only errors were the inordinate length 
and showy conception of his solos, then 
there were still too many of these. Gone 
for ever, it seemed, were the exciting 
linear conceptions that had _ elevated 
such titles as Rosetta and Begin The 
Beguine. 

The late forties saw a falling off in 
Tatum’s popularity, and deservedly so. 
When he rose again to prominence in 
the early fifties, however, it was pain- 
fully obvious to all that from this point 
onwards we were going to have to put 
up with Tatum in a dual role—the 
convincing, eloquent and constructive 
jazz pianist alternating with the utter- 
ances of an intelligent poseur. Except 
on very rare occasions, lincar impro- 
visation was a thing of the past for 
Art. I emphasize this point, repetitive 
though it may be, because linear im- 
provisation is one of the prerequisites 
of good jazz of any type. It was this 
talent which elevated the early Arm- 
strong, which has contributed to the 
improvement of Getz, and it is the lack 
of this talent which will always limit 
Brubeck’s best sessions to his 1953 
concerts at Oberlin and Pacific. Tatum 
had shown earlier that he had the 
ability, but now, whether through 
stylistic inclination or just laziness, he 
abandoned his heritage. The main ex- 
ception hereabouts is to be found in 
his blues performances. Since his sundry 
early performances of St Louis Blues, 
Art had obviously excelled in_ this 
sphere, and he managed to keep this 
side of his repertoire up to scratch. as 
is proved by his Capitol version of Aunt 
Hagar’s Blues, and a very late Trio 
Blues, from perhaps his greatest Clef 
session. 

For the most part, however—and his 
solo work for Granz is proof enough 
of this—Tatum was content to serve up 
florid, virtuoso performances that de- 
serve to be anathemised if only for their 
disastrous effect upon his admirers, 
Oscar Peterson in particular. From 
medium to slow tempo, whilst swinging 
always, he resorted to a fairly simple 
statement of theme, coupled with fre- 
quent codas, descending chromatic runs, 
ascending arpeggios, with improvisation 
occurring only in the embroidery be- 
tween the phrases, left hand counter 
melody, and right hand passing chords 
of limited harmonic interest. In adopt- 
ing a horizontal attitude, Tatum the 
erstwhile pacemaker was trying, in effect. 
to emulate Bud Powell’s ballad style 
without bothering to copy Bud’s chordal 
variety. The most annoying part about 
all this is that he could have done so 
easily: it is all the more infuriating 
when one hears lesser talents, such as 
Horace Silver and George Wallington, 
failing gallantly to reach Powell's 
heights, when had Tatum applied him- 
self he could probably have surpassed 
them continually. He had tech- 
nique and knowledge to ring the changes 
if he so desired—witness the earlier 
quoted remarks of Mingus—but instead 


he stuck fairly rigidly to his basic 
chords, and merely succeeded in boring 
people. Then again, he began to lean 
more heavily upon left hand motifs and 
figurations of purely automatic variety. 
Titles such as Body And Soul and 
Memories Of You demonstrate my first 
point; use of stock motifs to the ex- 
clusion of invention can be seen in 
Begin The Beguine. Whilst all this was 
going on, Art would still turn out the 
odd superlative performance—Just <A 
Sittin’ And A Rockin’ or Embraceable 
You—but such instances grew few and 
far between. 

The major examples of Tatum’s better 
work, then, during his last few years, 
are to be found in the pairings made 
by Granz of the pianist and such men 
as Roy Eldridge, Harry Edison, Ben 
Webster, Benny Carter, Buddy de 
Franco, Lionel Hampton, and Barney 
Kessel. Here, to begin with, his ac- 
companying skill stands out—listen to 
most of his work behind Hampton in 


particular. Occasionally this too fell off 
somewhat—behind Webster he is often 
content to embellish the melody, irres- 
pective of what the tenorist might be 
doing—but in the main he is well worth 
listening to in this respect. Not all the 
experiments were successful, of course: 
Eldridge appears to have caught Tatum’s 
disease on I Won't Dance, where he 
states the theme, takes a chorus solo 
which consists of a statement of theme 
once again, and then finishes off the 
track with a statement of theme. Tatum 
was so surprised on this occasion that 
he actually improvised. Benny Carter, 
too, found his slightly shoddy elegance 
rather out-matched by the urbane 
piano: he plays with “his customary 
warmth on Old Fashioned Love, but the 
Blues In B Flat belongs exclusively to 
Art. The Hampton Trio, on the other 
hand, produced some good interplay— 
not the least from Buddy Rich 
—and despite wanderings towards 
the mechanical. Tatum produced 
a rather better solo than usual on Body 
And Soul, and a sensitive reading of 
More Than You Know. Even de 
Franco added a modicum of interest to 
Memories Of You (Art was never one 
for experimenting with material) and 
This Can’t Be Love, the latter number 
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finding the pianist embarking on a 
genuinely inspired improvised excursion. 

The three most rewarding sessions, 
though, featured the trio, Ben Webster, 
and a pick up group lead nominally by 
Lionel Hampton. Trio Blues has al- 
ready been mentioned: a_ perfectly 
developed exposé of the twelve bar 
format in every mood, including an 
Ellington-like descending riff figure, all 
leading to a shouting, climatic last 
chorus with a surging Art propelled by 
the inexorable pulsations of Jo Jones 
and Red Callendar. The same men also 
produced a fine, relaxed version of / 
Guess I'll Have To Change My Plan, 
and an exhilarating Just One Of Those 
Things. Hampton’s group gained added 
impetus from Edison and Kessel, and 
every title they cut swung like mad. 
Sometimes proceedings got out of hand 
—witness a sloppy What Is This Thing 
Called Love? in which Edison descends 
to Mickey Mouse phrases, and Hampton 
moans frenziedly over his vibes—but when 
things came off, then they really wailed. 
Verve Blues, for examp!e, shows Tatum 
at the height of his form, a logically 
constructed storv unfolded with the 
minimum of padding; and on “Septem- 
ber Song” his stride left hand forms the 
basis of his return to linear improvisa- 
tion. With Ben Webster, Art’s slightly 
baroque style contrasted excellently with 
the tenor’s more subtle reticence, and 
although there was no suggestion of 
rivalry between the two, there is no 
doubt that Webster came out best. His 
solos on Night And Day and All The 
Things You Are, and his moving state- 
ment of My One And Only Love over- 
shadow anything Tatum does on the 
record. 

For every deficiency of Tatum, a 
compensatory excellence can _ be 
claimed: as the editor remarked to me, 
Tatum is a really big subject. Most of 
the observations here have been made 
with the intention of obtaining some sort 
of balanced appraisal of the man’s work. 
Many people have observed how un- 
fortunate it was that Tatum never got 
around to recording with Charlie 
Parker. The real pity of the Tatum 
story, however, is that by the time he 
found someone who was prepared to 
record him in a variety of moods and 
surroundings, the vital flame which had 
sparked his earlier greatness was already 
waning. Art’s last recordings sound very 
old and very tired, with an air of almost 
decadent wistfulness about them: when 
you’ve done everything possible on a 
jazz piano in 1940, then doing it again in 
1954 can’t give much satisfaction. Con- 
cert performances of Willow Weep For 
Me and How High The Moon, 
troublingly impressive if you haven't 
heard them before, make the whole 
thing sound like just another gig. Art 
Tatum deserves the title of immortal 
genius, both for performance and for 
influence, but one feels that it is by 
his earlier recordings that he would like 
to be remembered most. 
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Johnny 
Come 
Lately 


G. E. Lambert 


Ever since that December 1936 day 
when a group of Ellingtonians entered 
the studios under the name of Rex 
Stewart’s Fifty Second Street Stompers, 
the music of the Ellington contingents 
has beengan important factor in recorded 
jazz. The early sessions for Variety and 
Vocalion led up to a magnificent series 
of recordings by the Bigard, Stewart and 
Hodges groups for Victor in 1940-41. 
These titles reached a new peak in 
Ellingtonian miniatures remain 
among the most fascinating recordings in 
the Ellington discography. After this 
series, however, the contingent record- 
ings fell off for a number of years, the 
quality of the few titles recorded hardly 
approaching that of the 1940-41 per- 
formances. The next really interesting 
sessions were those by the Coronets in 
1951, and although these are perhaps not 
outstanding musically, they do reflect in 
an informative manner the somewhat 
unstable state of the band at this time. 

When Johnny Hodges rejoined Elling- 
ton in 1955 he was the holder of a re- 
cording contract with Norman Granz, 
and in the sessions he recorded as part 
of this obligation we find a revival of 
similar groups to those which he fronted 
in the earlier days. The series was in- 
augurated by Ellingtonia °56 (Col. 
33CX10055), an LP which features re- 
cordings by a group of similar size to 
the 1940-41 Hodges group, plus others 


by Johnny fronting the full Ellington 
band. There are some great moments on 
this LP, but a real return to the gold 
standard was sounded by the issue of 
Johnny Hodges and the Ellington All 
Stars (Col. 33CX10098). Here we find 
music of a consistently high quality 
played by a group of two trumpets, 
trombone, three reeds and rhythm; a 
somewhat larger group than before, but 
still retaining the intimate, small band 
atmosphere of the Ellington unit. After 
this really magnificent LP one was in- 
clined to wonder if Hodges could main- 
tain this quality in his future recordings 
for Granz. The matter was not left long 
in doubt. _ 

The next LP was The Big Sound (Col. 
33CX10136), which presented the results 
of three sessions recorded in 1957, two 
by fairly large units, the other by the 
full Ellington band. As in Ellingtonia ’56 
Cat Anderson contributed scores for the 
full band, again revealing a very con- 
siderable talent for the simple, melodic, 
swinging arrangement. On both Don’t 
Call Me I'll Call You and An Ordinary 
Thing Anderson’s scoring is judged with 
mastery (notice the brass behind the alto 
on the first title) and a maximum oppor- 
tunity is given to the band to demon- 
strate its superb ability to swing. The 
following two titles (a third contribu- 
tion from Anderson and a Hodges piece) 
are less outstanding, but contain fine 
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playing by both the ensemble and the 
soloists. Johnny’s alto runs through 
several moods on these titles, the most 
notable solos being his blues playing on 
An Ordinary Thing and his surg'ng con- 
tribution to Don’t Call Me; there are, of 
course, fine contributions from cther 
members of the band, notably a biting 
high note ride-out from Cat on Don't 
Call Me, a “preaching” blues chorus 
against stop chords by Quentin Jackson 
on An Ordinary Thing and superb solos 
from Carney and Hal Baker on Cat’s 
Waiting for Duke. 

The first of the two sessions by 
smaller groups has the usual rhythm 
section (Strayhorn is on piano on all 
these titles, of course) Terry and Nance 
on trumpets, the full trombone section 
and all the reeds except Gonsalves. 
Little Rabbit Blues is the only extended 
track on the LP, and features a long 
sequence of solos framed by one of 
those delightfully distinctive Hodges 

‘riffs. The heavy texture of the ensemble 
playing calls to mind other titles of an 
earlier date—Things Aint What They 
Used To Be, for example—but this is a 
side belonging to the soloists, with 
Hodges, Jackson and Hamilton out- 
standing, and the bass playing of Jimmy 
Woode. Hamilton is on tenor here, and 
the constrast between his rough, low- 
down playing and the genteel blues 
clarinet of Meet Mr. Rabbit is quite 
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fantastic. If we claim that the style is the 
man in this instance, then we must 
assume that Jimmy suffers from a split 
personality! The best of the remaining 
tracks from this session is Segdoh with 
scoring of an unmistakably Ellingtonian 
cast and quality, and also containing 
some very pertinent clarinet from 
Hamilton, who of course regains his 
genteel manner on switching to this in- 
strument. 


The final session is perhaps the least 
interesting, although as always with 
music from Duke’s musicians, it con- 
tains some notable performances. 
Viscount, a number of the Queen Bess 
type, has a theme statement by Hodges 
with Terry’s muted trumpet providing an 
obbligato, and a _ long alto solo, 
in Johnny’s most clean-cut manner. 
Bouquet of Roses is a pleasant interlude 
of mood music in which the performance 
and the scoring are superior to the com- 
monplace theme. The disc concludes 
with Clark Terry's Digits, featuring a 
very good solo from the composer, and 
Johnny’s swinging Early Morning Rock, 
with punching off-beat drumming from 
Woodyard. 


All the tracks on The Big Sound, from 
the -deep blues mood of the evocative 
Little Rabbit Blues to the crisp, light- 
hearted An Ordinary Thing, contain per- 
formances which offer a good deal in 
musical interest and in expressive power. 
One can so easily miss the point with 
these Hodges recordings, the atmosphere 
being so casual that everything sounds 
very simple, but this is the simplicity of 
perfection. Take for example the work 
of Jimmy Woode and Sam Woodyard; 
their playing is less obvious than that of 
the Basie section, but it is certain that 
even the substitution of Messrs. Greene, 
Jones and Payne would not have im- 
proved the swing of the big band tracks, 
while for subtlety of shading I doubt if 
they could be equalled by any section 
playing today in this style. 


Both in a direct and in an indirect 
sense the emphasis throughout this 
Hodges LP is on the blues, and this 
aspect of his approach to music is 
demonstrated in a more obvious form on 
Johnny’s next LP. Or should we say in 
what was intended to be Johnny’s next 
LP, for at the recording session Duke 
Ellington’s contribution as pianist, ideas 
man and general inspiration to all 
present was so telling that he was given 
equal prominence with Hodges in the 
title “of the LP—Back to Back, sub- 
titled Duke Ellington and Johnny 
Hodges play the Blues (HMV CLP1316). 
The experienced eye may hesitate at 
such numbers as Wabash Blues or Royal 
Garden Blues being included, but though 
they are blues by name only on most 
occasions, the performances here fill them 
with the very spirit of the music. Weary 
Blues is another such piece, a piano rag 
in origin, but on this performance Duke 
slows the tempo down to very slow, and 
produces a track of classic quality. 


Back to Back has only Hodges and 
Duke from the Ellington band, and is in 
fact a jam-session in which they are 
joined by two ex-Basie players, Harry 
Edison and Jo Jones, two very fine 
bassists in Al Hall and Sam Jones, and 
the young guitarist Les Spann, who was 
playing with the Dizzy Gillespie Quintet 
at the time. The combination of Duke 
and Jo Jones is very successful, and this 
must be one of the drummer’s finest 
sessions for a long time. Sometimes 
Jones’ work is so quiet that one can barely 
hear the drumming—yet always one 
senses that powerful, lifting swing which 
is so characteristic of his best work. Both 
bassists are excellent—Hall perhaps the 
finer by a fraction—and Spann’s wo-k 
in the section is very good. The selection 
of this musician was a daring one, for he 
is called upon to add his solos to those 
of three of the most experienced 
musicians in jazz. Although not always 
quite so idiomatic as one might wish, 
Spann’s solos have a melodic grace and 
distinction in advance of many more 
famous jazz guitarists. 


A couple of years back most critics 
were agreed that Harry Edison was one 
of the underrated talents of jazz, a 
musician who was wasting his time by 
recording with West Coast modernists of 
a wholly different musical conception. 
Now the wheel has turned full circle, for 
since his return to New York, and to 
more frequent jazz recording, the critics 
have suddenly decided that his work 
can be passed off as a rather clever 
manipulation of certain favourite clichés. 
There is a strong element of truth in this 
criticism when applied to some of his 
less inspired recordings, but the case is 
strongly overstated when it is applied to 
Edison’s recent work in total. Most jazz 
musicians, when they have passed the 
exploring days of their youth, are in- 
clined to fall back on established man- 
nerisms when not performing at their 
best, and owing to the extreme simplicity 
of Edison’s style this is more obvious in 
his case than in some others. Yet when 
inspired—as he undoubtedly is here— 
Edison remains one of the major voices 
in jazz trumpet playing. Here he fashions 
solos of considerable musical logic, while 
in his playing of the short, jabbing varia- 
tions on simple blues riffs which is such 
a feature of his style, the swing is im- 
mense, each note being tongued with 
percussive bite. 


Some critics would like to have us 
believe that Johnny Hodges too is “pre- 
dictable” these days. We should cer- 
tainly listen to the pronouncements of 
these writers, for in being able to predict 
every gem of melodic thought, each de- 
lightful turn of phrase in Hodges’ play- 
ing they must possess a musical genius 
equal to that of Johnny himself. For 
those of us less gifted, he remains the 
supreme alto in jazz; the blues is home 
country to Hodges, and the alto solos not 
only add to the great list of Hodges 
passages in the blues style, but they 
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reveal a melodic freshness and grace 
‘quite astounding in its consistency. 

Previous piano solos by Duke, whether 
passages in band performances in which 
the piano is heard briefly, or the kind of 
musing solos heard on the Capitol LP, 
have always seemed to be the work of 
an essentially orchestral mind. At all 
times Duke has borne out Billy Stray- 
horn’s dicta that Duke’s “real instrument 
is his band”, although the quality of the 
piano work in that band has been such 
as to place Duke as the premier 
orchestral pianist in jazz. On Back to 
Back we hear piano solos of a non- 
orchestral variety which are, to my 
knowledge, new to the Ellington disco- 
graphy. For years musicians have been 
telling us about Ellington’s great work 
in after-hours sessions—and the atmos- 
phere of this LP is so much in the vein 
of such an event that surely here we have 
the sort of piano playing of which we 
have been told. Not, one hastens to add, 
that there is any change in the customary 
quality of Ellington’s backing to his 
fellow musicians, but among all the 
many excellences of this music it is the 
piano solos which really take the ear. 
The timing is as telling as Basie at his 
very finest, the choruses build with a 
logic that only the very greatest of jazz- 
men can command, while the musical 
language is typically Ellingtonian in its 
fresh and highly individual use of 
rhythm and harmony. 

An outstanding aspect of this music 
is the authority with which Ellington 
speaks the blues language. This is not, 
of course, the blues of a Cripple 
Clarence, a Leroy Carr or a Jimmy 
Yancey, but neither is it self-consciously 
“funky-wailing” music. It would be 
absurd to expect so sophisticated a man 
and musician as Duke to speak in the 
accent of an inhabitant of the Negro 
ghetto of Chicago. The basic value of 
the blues, however, is not that it is a 
primitive music, but rather that it is 
above all an honest music. And just as 
Ellington, Hodges, Edison and the rest 
display here an undiluted development 
of the earlier blues in a stylistic sense, 
so too do they speak with the honesty 
which is so salient a factor of this style. 

These two LPs, each in a different way, 
continue the great tradition of Ellington 
small group recordings. The Big Sound 
finds Duke’s musicians relaxing in less 
formal surroundings than that of the 
Ellington orchestra, and the result is an- 
other LP of quite magnificent quality. 
Back to Back not only contains Elling- 
ton music of an unusual texture, but. re- 
veals for the first time on record that 
Duke is a solo pianist of the very first 
order. For this reason one is inclined to 
suggest that of the two LPs this is the 
more essential, but on musical grounds 
The Big Sound is scarcely inferior. In- 
deed, those whose first criterion in record 
buying is the quality of the music will 
want to own both; for they certainly 
hold a foremost place among the jazz 
recordings of the 1950s. 
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OPINION 
BENEDICT EDWARDS 


This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 


Ben Edwards was one of Britain’s first jazz drummers. 
Born in Cambridge, one of his first musical jobs was as 
pianist with the Cambridge University Quinquaginta Ramb- 
lers, the band that had been trained by Fred Elizalde. Ben 
left Cambridge University in 1928 and came to London where 
he worked for some time as pianist in various night clubs. 
In 1934 he switched to drums and played under various 
leaders until 1945, when he led his own band at the Lans- 
downe Restaurant. Since 1946 he has free-lanced, including 
numerous stints with Victor Sylvestor. 


Sinclair Traill 


“Rose Room’’. Billy Strayhorn’s Septet. Felsted SJA 2008 

There was, of course, an undeniable Ellington flavour about 
that—the clarinettist (Russell Procope) plays much in the 
Barney Bigard tradition and Shorty Baker’s trumpet is, to 
say the least, extremely original. The fruity alto could only 
be Johnny Hodges and the very tidy and unselfish drumming 
by Oliver Jackson—a new name to me—very relaxed, beaty 
and excellent. I hope we will be hearing much more of him. 

Altogether a very exciting record, with just enough arrange- 
ment and thought to details. 


“Sweethearts on Parade’. Joe Thomas. London SAH-K 6066 

I particularly liked Dicky Well’s robust trombone solo and 
Tate’s fruity tenor. Of the two trumpets I preferred Joe 
Thomas. Here again, the drumming was superb and for that 
matter so was the whole rhythm section. The ensemble was 
wonderfully “together’—a most satisfying, full sound, full 
of bounce and life. I would say that is rather more in a 
Dixieland vein that what you people call Mainstream these 
days, despite the title of the album. It has all the funda- 
mentals of the Dixieland sound: the collective improvisation 
during the last chorus, for instance. To me Mainstream is 
something much lighter, more flexible. This is to me very 
stylised, but none the worse for that. 


Monday Date’. Benny Carter-Eari Hines. Vogue LAC 12225 

That I liked enormously—it got off the ground at once. 
The alto was quite fabulous and Hines’ playing was fiery, 
exciting and almost modernish. Very unlike his usual style, 
*though still as percussive as ever. I thought Shelly Manne 
moved it along beautifully and the bass could not be better. 
I like the way the whole thing goes—isn’t that more in the 
mainstream idiom than the last record? Look at the musi- 
cians you have there, two elderly men and the young Manne. 
Carter’s playing is now much more edgy than when he was 
here. He used to make a rather wistful noise, but now he 
sounds harder and, if I may say so, even hotter than he 


used to. It may be the recording or he may be using a 
harder reed, but whatever the reason he sounds quite different 
these days—more of a metallic sound than it used to be, 
not so silky. He was always exciting to play with—he used 
to go down to the old Florence Mills Club and I often used 
to drop in for a bash. That was mid-30’s and there was 
always a jazz session going on every night. Carter was the 
most charming person; I often sat there ‘till four or five 
in the morning just listening to his astounding rhythmic ideas. 
To return to the record, I find Hines’ approach there very 
original—he adjusts himself perfectly to the slightly more 
modern approach without losing his own personal style and 
sound. 


“Climax Rag’’. Chris Barber. Columbia SCX 3282 

Well the success of this band has always to me been as 
great a mystery as the building of the pyramids, or how they 
get ships into bottles. I don’t know! I can’t understand it 
and think this record is quite unbelievably bad, only redeemed 
to some extent by Pat Halcox’s trumpet, which is pleasing 
and vigorous. Of course, it is no fault of the band’s that 
the recording is so bad—the drums are violently over-recorded 
—but the whole general effect to me is pedestrian and busy 
without achieving anything whatever. That heavy clanging 
banjo makes me want to reach for the nearest heavy object 
—why can’t these traditionalist banjoists learn to play the 
instrument properly, in heaven’s name? If they only took 
trouble to listen to some of the old records they would hear 
how it should be played—but it seems they have to go on 
clanging. 


“Riverside Blues”. Ken Colyer. Columbia 33SX 1220 

Well to sum that up briefly, I would say they took an 
awful long time to say not very much. The trombone was 
fearfully flat most of the time and really none of the solos 
were terribly impressive. It really does very little for me at 
all—it’s all so laborious, uninteresting and long-winded. 
Artistry and perfection are, we know, often accompanied 
by success but I’ve got to an age now when I like things 
to be good, basically good, that is. It will probably make 
you laugh, but I really think those Happy Wanderers who 
play in the streets of the West End get a damn sight nearer 
to it than any of this lot! In some ways they are good, 


they make a happy uninhibited noise and they play tidily, 
but not this lot. Where I quarrel with this music is that the 
basic style they are trying to copy was happy and spontaneous 
and certainly lively whilst this is dull striving (and how they 
strive!) after effect. 


(continued on page 23) 
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Our journey was reaching its end. 
Taking advantage of a rest on the Sun- 
day, we thought back on what had 
happened over the past few weeks. De- 
spite the large number of singers 
we had heard and _ interviewed, 
we were still unhappy that we had not 
seen Kokomo Arnold. So, on the chance 
that he might be at home on a Sunday, 
we set off to South Calumet Avenue, 
where we were told that Koxomo had 
gone fishing but would be back at noon. 

It was only 10.00, so we decided to 
have a look round. It was obviously 
Sunday, for the people, dressed in their 
best clothes, were strolling through the 
streets, while little children in gaily 
coloured frecks and ribbons dashed to 
and from Church. The less religious men 
folk were either playing cards or dice 
on the pavement. 

“No, he hasn’t come back yet,” said 
his landlady when we returned. “You'll 


ABOVE: KOKOMO ARNOLD 


see when he comes home; he has a car 
with a red roof.” 

After an hour and a half, we re- 
turned a third time, but still no luck. 
Just as we were leaving, we saw a car 
with a red roof drawing up outside. 
“That’s him,” said the landlady. 

As we went to meet him, Kokomo 
eyed us suspiciously. Our introduction 
didn’t seem to cheer him up, but he in- 
vited us in nevertheless. Like the other 
old blues singers we had met, he lived 
in a room which was untidy and full of 
junk. 

“Don’t ask me to make records,” he 
said, “for I gave up music twenty years 
ago. You won’t even find a guitar here. 
I got fed up with being a singer and 
now that I am working in a steel factory 
I am much happier. I’ve finished with 
music and that mad way of life. I don’t 
want to talk about it any more.” 

He lit his pipe, spat into the fireplace, 
and proceeded to ask us lots of questions 
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about Paris, obviously trying to change 
the subject. 

“Why are you interested in where 
I was born?” he asked eventually, “that’s 
all in the past, and the past doesn’t 
matter any more. It’s the future that 
counts.” He kept repeating the phrase— 
Mae past is dead and cannot be brought 

ack.” 


We risked a final question—“Kokomo, 
we're going to hear Muddy Waters to- 
night, will you come with us?” 

“No,” he replied. “But come and see 
me tomorrow evening. I want to sleep 
now. Tomorrow I'll be in a better frame 
of mind and I'll then tell you what you 
want to know.” 

We've already said that Smitty’s 
Corner was a gathering place for blues 
singers and so on that Sunday night we 
went back there for the third time. We 
got the same welcome as before. After 
what was almost an orgy of handshaking 
we sat down and listened to Muddy 
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Waters’ “Junior Band’—a group of 
young musicians under Muddy’s tutelage. 
It was a sort of student group, and was 
continually changing personnel. That 
night it consisted of Little George 
Eufford (har), Ross Ellis (gtr), Otis 
Smothers (bs. gtr) and Little Willie Smith 
(drs). Compared with Muddy’s own band 
this group sounded palid, but the 
authentic feeling for the blues was there. 
After two or three numbers, Muddy 
himself took the stand and immediately 
brought the house down. You could 
almost feel the empathy between Muddy 
and his audience. 

During a conversation with Little 
George Bufford, we found that he was a 
friend of the singer/guitarist Joe Lee 
Williams, well-known for his recordings 
for the Vee-Jay label. He showed us the 
first photo of Williams we had seen. 

The following day was our last 
in Chicago, and we said goodbye to the 
Muddy Waters band. Feeling very sad, 
we went and said goodbye to Sunnyland 
Slim, who took us round again to see 
Mayo Williams. Mayo showed us a 
photo of Amos “Bumble Bee Slim” 
Easton and Georgia White taken some- 
time in the thirties when these two artists 
were recording prolifically for Decca. 
Mayo also gave us the last known ad- 
dress of Georgia White. 

Sunnyland then took us to his friend 
J. B. Lenoir, known to us through his 
recordings on the JOB, Parrott and 
Chess labels. He lived in South Parkway, 
a long road, with trees on each side. He 
was at home with his wife and told us 
of his interest in politics and other 
topics of general interest. We asked him 
what J. B. stood for and, like T. J. 
Fowler, he replied, “My Christian name 
is JB, and Lenoir is my surname. In 1954 
I made a record called Eisenhower Blues, 
in which I said a lot of things about the 
President, but the Government censored 
the record.” He looked toward the door, 
as if to make sure it was closed, then 
said “Listen. I'll tell you a secret.” We 
assured him of our confidence . . .! 

We left his house the best of friends, 
bucked by this meeting with one of the 
most talented of the younger blues 
singers, regretting only that we wouldn’t 
have the time to go and hear him the 
following day. 

As we still had some time in hand be- 
fore going to see Kokomo Arnold, we de- 
cided to try and track down Georgia 
White, who was supposed to be living in 
South Throop Street. We found the 
house, and outside it sat an old bearded 
white man looking like something out 
of an Elia Kazan film. We asked him if 
he know where we could find Georgia 
White but he made signs that he was 
deaf and dumb. We wrote the name on 
a piece of paper and showed it to him, 
but he shook his head. We could find 
no-one in the neighbourhood who knew 
anything about Georgia White, so we 
left. 

On the way to Arnold’s house, we 
bumped into drummer Armand “Jump” 


Jackson, who recorded with a number 
of singers during the forties and was 
at present leading a band which con- 
sisted of Johnny Morton (tp) John 
Cameron (ten), Jimmy Robinson (pno), 
Guitar Gus (gtr), and himself on drums. 
Originally from New Orleans, he had 
the appearance of being a sophisticated 
Creole. He lived in a rather grand house 
which he called La Salle, and spoke a 
dialect which was half French and half 
English. “Do you want to come and see 
Johnny Morton? He’s a nephew of 
Jelly Roll Morton. He should have bags 
of information about his uncle.” 

Although we were interested in his 
offer we just hadn’t time, and it was 
exactly six o’ clock when we arrived at 
Kokomo Arnold’s house. 

“T’ve been waiting for you,” he said 
when he opened the door. “I’ve found an 
old photograph of myself taken in 1945. 
If it’s no good to you, I'll throw it 
away.” 

Throw it away! We grabbed at it and 
put it’carefully in our wallet. 

“I was born in Georgia,” he began, 
“in 1905, February 15th, in Lovejoy, a 
little village South of Atlanta. I was a 
farmer and in my spare time played the 
guitar with my cousin John Wigges, 
who was my idol.” 

He handed us some contracts which he 
had signed years ago for Decca, as if 
to prove that he wasn’t an imposter. 

“T had never wanted to make records. 
The first time I went to the studio, they 
had to almost carry me there by force. I 
had always preferred the simple life, far 
from the vanities and pretensions of the 
modern world. I am happy now. The less 
ambitious one is the happier one is! If 
I was still a musician, I would be worry- 


ing at this moment about where I was 
playing tonight; how much money I 
would earn, and so on.” 

We interviewed him at length, 
although every now and then he tried to 
tell us that we were wasting our time. 
“The past is dead,” he repeated. “What’s 
the use of recalling it all again. I spend 
my time now playing with the local 
children.” 

And true enough, within minutes a 
group of children came up. “Kokomo, 
draw some pictures for us.” 

On the way out, we passed the house 
of L. C. McKinley, the well-known 
guitar player and singer. We knocked at 


J. B. Lenoir. 
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the door and a gruff voice answered: 

“Who is it?” 

“Two journalists from Paris, who want 
to interview you.” 

“Come back next week.” 

We didn’t press the point and simply 
told him we wouldn’t be here then. 

We went back to Sunnyland Slim for 
the last time and just one hour before we 
were due to leave, Slim came up and in- 
troduced us to the female impresario 
who had discovered and launched Big 
Walter. 

“We didn’t think Big Walter was in 
Chicago!” we said in amazement. 

“That’s not the same one,” she replied. 
. “You're thinking of the pianist Walter 
Price. The one I mean is the harmonica 
player, Shakey Horton, who has re- 
corded for States, Chess and Cobra.” 

And there it was! We had completed 
our journey. We could now only take 
home the precious memories of our visit 
to the Land of the Blues. We would 
never forget this town, with its coloured 
population living a simple, every-day 
life, in much the same way as an 
ordinary European village. But there's 
more to it than that. These people had 
an ‘acute problem to face—that of their 
colour. The problems vary,,in different 
parts of America, from the definite 
segregation of the South, where the 


whites refuse even to recognize the 
Negroes as equals. With this goes the 
refusal of the white people to recognize 
the music of the blues. Admittedly some 
of the “hot jazz’ fans and the snobs at 
Greenwich Village have pretended to be 
deeply interested in this art form, but 
their interest rests with such names as 
Leadbelly, Big Bill Broonzy, Brownie 
McGhee and Sonny Terry who have had 
the good fortune to find favour with the 
“folkniks”. The others, particularly the 
young coloured blues singers, are com- 
pletely ignored. 

Even some of the more educated and 
intellectual Negroes look down on the 
blues (one notable exception is Langston 
Hughes), and do nothing to draw the 
public’s attention to this wonderful form 
of music. 

We had lived long enough among 
blues singers to understand a great deal 
more about the blues than we ever 
though we would. We learned to under- 
stand something of the humour and 
pathos of the blues. For example, Jack 
Dupree had sung a blues and said that 
he only had a few cents in his pocket. 
We realised now that this was true. We 
realised that the blues were a reflection 
on the life of the singers. We saw how 
the blues were tied up with the geo- 
graphy of the country (St. Louis Jimmy, 
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Tampa Red, Memphis Slim) and con- 
stant references to place names, streets, 
villages, could well have been a reminder 
of the traditional animism of the 
Africans. Maybe some day someone will 
get a chance to go deeper into this 
question. 

The most outstanding recollection of 
our visit was the fact that we had so 
easily been able to come into the society 
of the blues singers, to find ourselves in 
their own little worlds, and to live with 
them in a spirit of friendship. We had 
lived with Sammy Price and Jack 
Dupree; we had dined with Sunnyland 
Slim, Howlin’ Wolf, Memphis Slim and 
Sonny Thompson; we had laughed and 
joked with Eddie Boyd and Muddy 
Waters; cried with Curtis Jones; talked 
to John Lee Hooker, St. Louis Jimmy, 
Little Walter and J. B. Lenoir. The 
ordinary inhabitants of the places we 
had visited had shown their friendship 
and had made us welcome. Apart from 
isolated incidents, we had discovered 
that in their own communities the 
Negroes were prepared to welcome and 
befriend anyone who would try to under- 
stand. We thank them all for their 
hospitality, patience and friendship, from 
B. B. King to the unnamed Negro who, in 
Detroit, gave us our first encouragement. 
We will never forget them. 
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IN THE CHROMATIC SWAMPS 


Mr. Allen Hughes of the N.Y. 
“Times” went to the Randall’s Island 
Jazz Festival. His report on the activities 
there revealed a non-conformist. If the 
first three-and-a-half-hour programme 
“provided more than twenty minutes of 
vital, authentic and un-selfconscious jazz 
creativity,” he wrote, “this listener mis- 
sed it.” He noted that the greatest ap- 
plause of the day went to Herbie Mann’s 
“Afro-Jazz’”’, “surely the least jazzlike of 
all the music played.” He found it “full 
of ethnic pretensions and imitations”. 
His two final paragraphs we would like 
to quote in their entirety: 

“Otherwise, the music showed how 
deeply jazz musicians are mired in the 
chromatic swamps that threatened to en- 
gulf ‘classical’ music at the turn of the 
century. At times, one would have 
thought he was listening to Max Reger 
played at double-time with a steady 
beat. 

“Excessive chromaticism, of course, 
can easily lead into formlessness, and 
that is just about where it has led the 
majority of jazz men today. The strings 
of variations heard in the program 
seemed mostly without beginning and 
without end, even from one group to 
another. Distinctly etched moods and 
personalities were virtually impossible to 
distinguish in the mass of essentially 
similar sounds at Randalls Island.” 

Whom did he hear? The groups of Art 
Blakey, Dizzy. Gillespie, Count Basie, 
Horace Silver, Herbie Mann and Benny 
Golson, plus singer Chris Connor. 

When you come to think about it, 


that remark about “distinctly etched 
moods and personalities” is pretty per- 
ceptive. 


—Ti6— 
IN THE ARENA 


We went to the second show at Ran- 
dall’s Island. It was the first “festival” 
we ever attended, and it took place in 
one of those stadiums peculiar to 
America. There must be a good reason 
why they are horseshoe-shaped and un- 
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finished at one end, although we cannot 
see why the local versions of rounders 
and football require that any more than 
European games. Maybe it’s progress 
again, but in the olden days, if the sun 
were in the lions’ eyes, the Christians 
would have escaped through the open 
end. 


Anyway, there we were, in the arena, 
on the sod, having passed by so many 
policemen with sticks and guns we 
thought apartheid was to be proclaimed. 
There was, in fact, a kind of apartheid 
in the shape of a wooden fence that 
divided artists and friends from the 
audience. We were equipped with a big 
golden lapel badge which said “Guest” 
and enabled us to circulate rather as 
though we were in the paddock at New- 
market, only here we found ourselves 
talking to noble characters like Cannon- 
ball Adderley, Paul Gonsalves, Johnny 
Hodges, John Lewis, Booty Wood and 
Sam Woodyard. Dan Morgenstern and 
George Hoefer assured us that this was 
indeed a jazz festival and we began to 
feel guilty about all the mean things we 
had written about festivals in the past. 
Then Bobby Darin’s manager took us 
into a tent where many musicians and 
“guests” were drinking Four Roses, gin 
or beer, and the wonderful thing was 
that these refreshments were entirely 
free. We felt then that whether or not 
festivals were here to stay, we should do 
all in our power to ensure their con- 
tinuance, and we drank several quick 
toasts to this idea. 


Music had been in the air for some 
time and we were beginning to feel it 
was of secondary importance when we 
were disturbed in almost a cathartic 
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sense by the sound of jazz on the 
bagpipes. 

“Scotland is represented musically at 
the festival?” we asked. 

“No, that’s Celtrane playing soprano.” 
we were told. 

It would be only fair to mention that 
we were well back of the stage and that 
the sound system may have distorted 
John’s offering. Or again, he may have 
been too close to the mike. But it was 
an odd kind of coincidence, because not 
long before Johnny Hodges had been 
explaining to us why the soprano was 
hard to play. 

We went outside in the gathering dusx 
like, and there was Duke Ellington after 
about seven months away from New 
York. He looked well, and he was 
busily responding, with his very personal 
brand of radiant gaiety, to warm greet- 
ings from all sides. This was Saturday. 
He andthe band had come down from 
playing in Detroit Friday night, were leav- 
ing next morning to play the festival in 
Buffalo (about 500 miles away) Sunday. 
and returning from there overnight to 
play a boatride on the Hudson Monday 
evening. 

(In the then current issue of “The New 
Yorker”, Whitney Balliett was saying 
that “one of the least heartening and most 
puzzling spectacles of the past decade 
has been the gradual softening of Duke 
Ellington as a composer and band- 
leader.” A softening bandleader, eh? 
Balliett went on to pan the “Blues In 
Orbit” album for its “mediocre solos”, 
its “muttered, inconclusive ensembles” 
and “yawning, half-finished atmos- 
phere”.) 

Duke and the band were the reason 
why we were on Randall’s Island. 
Having navigated the fence into the 
closed end of the arena to face the 
amplification, we heard a performance 
from them which, though brief, was 
the most heartening musical experience 
we had had since they left for Vegas in 
the winter. 

We need to stress sound, because the 
sound of Duke’s band is a joy irrespec- 
tive of what it is playing. There had been 
several important changes since we last 
heard it in toto, but the sound was still 
unmistakeably, convincingly Ellington, 
the richest sound, the most colorful, the 
most subtly blended and the most subtly 
differenced any big jazz group has had. 
The sax section was as it was ten years 
ago ‘(that’s worth remembering, too), 
superbly mellow as a team and superbly 
competent in solos. The trombone sec- 
tion (Britt now with Lawrence Brown 
and Booty Wood) had, we thought, a 
slightly crisper, dryer sound, but it was 
accurate, punching and swinging. From 
a solo point of view it seemed even 
stronger, Booty being especially im- 
pressive in the plunger role. The rhythm 
section was full of vigorous life. Sam 
Woodyard, now occupying the first and 
only percussion chair, drove the band 


with power and precision, and Aaron. . 


Bell played a formidable and enthusiastic 
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RAY NANCE and PAUL GONSALVES. 


bass part. Always to be admired for his 
technical ability, it seemed as though 
Duke had brought new inspiration to 
this fine musician. The trumpet section 
was the most changed. With the depar- 
ture of Clark Terry and Cat Anderson, 
the tasteful Ray Nance has become the 
most featured soloist. Fats Fords took 
care of ensemble high notes; Ed Mul- 
lens, as we were to hear better elsewhere, 
played pretty obbligati back of vocals; 
and Willie Cook, who _ incorporates 
modern phraseology in his style, was 
heard in a stinging solo that was de- 
cidedly hot. 

The opener was an invigorating per- 
formance of “Perdido” in a new Gerald 
Wilson arrangement, with exciting ex- 
changes between Ray and Willie. There 
was a revised version of the medley in 
which Paul Gonsalves’ long, rhapsodic 
solo on “In a Sentimental Mood” was a 
highspot. And then there was singer 
Milt Grayson, an ingratiating young man 
with an approach midway between Billy 
Eckstine’s and Joe Williams’. He rocked 
on “One More Once” with stamping 
brass backgrounds 4 la “Every Day”. 
“I'm afraid to go by Count Basie’s 
house,” Duke told us some days later, 
“but he’s a very good friend, so, eh... 
you know.” 

The benefit organized by the Birdland 
waiters took place the following Mon- 
day night. This was something else. The 
band played from about 9 to | a.m. 
with two brief intermissions, before a 
happy and hilarious crowd. The heat 
was intense, but there was no stinting 
in- the: performances. The piano was so 
bad that Duke mostly conducted, and in 
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the intermissions he chatted with his 
many old friends, so that for four hours 
he hardly sat down at all. There was 
dancing, of course, and the numbers 
were mostly chosen with that in mind. 
It was extraordinary in these circum- 
stances how the Hodges alto could domi- 
nate the dancers, but most of his 
specialities come with good tempos built 
in. Paul Gonsalves played brilliantly in 
different moods and tempos. “Dim. and 
Cres.”, in the response it drew, was a 
new experience here. Everybody was 
swinging with it—the boat, too. And 
Duke had Lawrence Brown blow chorus 
after chorus on “Hello, Little Girl” to 
the same effect. Lawrence hit a sur- 
prisingly barrelhouse groove right away, 
and kept on going and building with an 
assurance and outward calm that could 
detract from what he was doing unless 
you shut your eyes or looked away. Sam 
Woodyard magnificent, never 
sparing himself despite the temperature. 
There were many other unusual treats, 
such as Ray Nance’s “Mack the Knife”. 
Too soon it was time for “Jones”. Teddy 
Wilson, at a bandside table, informed 
Murray Kempton of the N.Y. “Post” 
that Ellington had again told him “all 
he needed to know about jazz”. 

The following Sunday, after engage- 
ments in New Hampshire and Boston, 
the band played the Music Barn in 
Lenox, Mass. Here the programme was 
closer to the concert norm. One interest- 
ing change is that the excerpt from “A 
Drum Is a Woman” is now “Congo 
Square”, a thoroughly rewarding num- 
ber in its expanded form. There was a 
good piano here and Duke’s long intro- 
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ductory solo on “Rockin’ In Rhythm” 
teemed with engaging rhythmic figures 
ard piquant phrases. In the intermission, 
he was asking John Lewis how long it 
took to complete the course in the 
School of Jazz. “I think I ought to take 
it,” he said. 

The long sojourn on the West Coast 
resulted, incidentally, in much recording. 
Besides the music for the TV series 
called “The Asphalt Jungle”, the sound 
track for “Paris Blues”, “The Nutcracker 
Suite” and part of “The Peer Gynt 
Suite” for Columbia, Duke mentioned 
another album featuring his piano “in 
the background”. For Norman Granz, 
Johnny Hodges recorded with Lawrence 
and Booty (no trumpet), and despite the 
defection of Matthew Gee, Jimmy 
Hamilton managed to salvage the 
euphonium trio by using a local player 
for a record date under his, Jimmy’s 
name. “Turned out good,” Booty Wood 
assured us. 


WIND OF CHANGE 


“Many young jazzmen, upon reflec- 
tion, no longer see their liberation from 
night clubs into concert halls as the 
distinct advantage they once did. They’ve 
discovered that the concert atmosphere 
is usually inhibiting and fhat in a club 
there are more chances in the course of 
a night to express oneself fully and un- 
der less pressure than in a setting where 
the audience, mollified by neither food 
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nor drink, is sitting before them waiting 
299 


for the musicians to ‘produce’. 


Nat Hentoff, 
“Esquire”, 
September, 1960. 

“After years of flirting with different 
musical approaches ranging from the 
frenetic explorations of be-bop and the 
cold _intellectualism of Rugolo- 
Graettinger to the super-cool of Miles 
Davis, Gerry Mulligan, Lennie Tristano, 
Jack Montrose, and the rest, jazz today 
is ready once more to respond to its 
deep heart beat—the cultural heritage of 
the American Negro. This pulse, long 
apprently quiescent and occasionally 
appearing stilled, is beating strongly 
again.” 

John Tynan, 
“Down Beat”, 
September 15th, 1960. 

“Jazz is supposed to be a swinging 
thing on 2 and 4 and yet the average 
drummer comes in on 1, and so does 
the bass player, so you get an unnatural 
stiffness right away. Anyway, that’s one 
of the things we’ve gotten away from.” 

Les McCann, 
“Down Beat’, 
September 15th, 1960. 

“Humor in jazz is necessary for it to 
retain its identity. Otherwise it can get 
too stuffy. Jazz is supposed to be fun.” 

Cannonball Adderley, 
WNCN, 
August 26th, 1960. 

Sometimes the seeds of defeat are 
sown in the apparent hour of victory. 


JOHNNY LETMAN. 


Right now there seems to be a revulsion 
amongst many musicians against the 
values of the last decade. If there is to 
be an about-face on many controversial 
issues, it will be interesting to see how 
the critics accomplish it. Be sure that, 
just like commemorative sets of postage 
stamps, there will be some pretty new 
sets of criteria on view. Accommodate 
and move on. That’s it, boys. 


—718— 
AFTERNOON REHEARSAL 


Walking west on 49th Street one hot 
August afternoon, we heard some 
wonderful big-band jazz in the air. We 
didn’t know of a rehearsal room in the 
immediate area and concluded that 
someone upstairs somewhere 
superior hi-fi equipment. 

A little later, we began to encounter 
musicians of the kind we most appre- 
ciate, like Emmett Berry, George Dorsey, 
Henderson Chambers, Joe Marshall, 
Reunald Jones and Bill Pemberton. 
Several were carrying their instruments, 
so we asked where they had been re- 
cording. They hadn’t been recording, 
but rehearsing with Sy Oliver. 

When we were in Sy’s office several 
weeks before, he had been industriously 
sorting out the heaps of scores accumu- 
lated there. Now he had made up a big 
book from the best of them and was 
rehearsing a band with certain un- 
specified engagements in mind. 

There was another rehearsal next day. 
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The personnel unavoidably varied from 
day to day, but amongst those present 
were Reunald Jones, Ray Copeland, 
Irvin Stokes, Benny Morton, Rupert 
Cole, Russ Andrews, Dave McRae, Bill 
Pemberton and Oliver Jackson. They 
worked through four numbers, “More 
Than You Know”, “You’d Be So Nice 
To Come Home To”, “Zonky” and “By 
the River St. Marie”. 


Sy conducted from a large armchair, 
but the shouting last choruses in Lunce- 
ford vein would always bring him 
stomping to his feet. Oliver Jackson 
proved his adaptability again by furnish- 
ing a strong afterbeat in the Crawford 
manner. Benny Morton, reading off 
Trummie’s solos on “St. Marie” for the 
first time, had no need to be apologetic. 
Reunald Jones blew lead with his custo- 
mary whip-lashing power, and in his 
one solo Ray Copeland showed that he 
is a trumpet player who has never had 
his due on records. Irvin Stokes, of 
whom we had never previously heard, 
played plunger trumpet in the authentic 
mode with considerable artistry. “I like 
to play that style,” he said afterwards. 
A man in his mid-forties we estimated. 


There’s room for another good, big 
band and we hope such engagements will 


be forthcoming as will enable Sy to put 
this one on a permanent footing. 


—T19— 
THE PANAMA BEAT 


A new’ ABC-Paramount album 
(ABC-333) brings the name of Panama 
Francis into some belated prominence. 
Entitled “The Beat Behind the Million 
Sellers”, it presents him as leader of a 
big band playing arrangements by 
Sammy Lowe. 

Panama has taken a dozen different 
numbers and put behind them the kind 
of beat that contributed to the success 
of many recent hits in the pop field. 
Thus “Blues Roll’ comes with the same 
heat as The Platters’ “Only You”, “Song 
of the Islands” with the same beat as 
Bobby Darin’s “Mack the Knife”, and 
so on. The drums are recorded promi- 
nently, but not destructively, and while 
the record as a whole may be of the 
greatest interest to drummers, there are 
yet plenty of horn solos and good en- 
semble work. Ernie Royal, Henderson 
Chambers and Seldon Powell, for in- 
stance, are featured, but the outstanding 
solos are by Johnny Letman on “Lil’ 
Liza Jane” and “Blues Roll’. He uses 
the plunger in each. The solo on the 
first title, in its power, abandon and 
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€.M.|. Records itd - E.M.!. House - 20 Manchester Square: London W1 


MAINSTREAM 
Introducing a new tenor saxist. . 
HAROLD ASHBY 


‘Born to Swing’—an LP recorded in America especially for 
Lansdowne. Columbia 33SX1257 (Mono) Lansdowne series 


EPs by 
FATS W. 


‘ALLER 
in London, No. 3 H.M.V. 7&G68602 (Mono) 


ART TATUM 

H.M V_ 7EG8604 (Mono) 

COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA 

Extracts irom ‘Basie (One More Time)’ 
Columbia SEG8031 (Mono) ESG7822 (Stereo) 


excitement, is hardly credible in this 
era. It has a momentum and an electri- 
fying quality which momentarily lift 
you out of your seat. 


Panama has helped many other artists 
to fame and fortune with his fine, swing- 
ing beat, but he has never received his 
due acclaim, perhaps because he doesn't 
believe in drum solos. He’s quoted on 
the sleeve as saying, “I like to sit in 
there, lay down that beat and make 
those horns play,” which was pretty 
much the doctrine of Chick Webb, 
whom he has always idolized. His six 
years with Lucky Millinder and six with 
Cab Calloway were in themselves a 
testimony to his ability as a big-band 
drummer, but since then he has been 
demonstrating his versatility—and 
mastery—in scores of different contexts 
opened up by the record boom. It may 
not be any of your business, but he was 
on Darin’s “first big one”, “Splish 
Splash”, and Fabian’s “fabulous” “Turn 
Me Loose”. It’s quite funny to think 
that Art Blakey, Philly Jo Jones, Max 
Roach, Kenny Clark and their like, are 
all due, any time now, to be “plowed 
under” (we use the exquisite phrase 
of our man in “The New Yorker”). 
May their will to survive be as strong 
as Panama’s! 


THE GREATEST 
RECORDING ORGANISATION 


IN THE WORLD 


TRAD 
A first LP from a long-established trad. favourite, 
recorded on one microphone for Lansdowne 


MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZBAND 
‘Mike on Mike’ Columbia 33SX1256 (Mono) Lansdowne series 


EPs by 

CHRIS BARBER 

Extracts from ‘Barber in Berlin’ 

Columbia SKG8930 (Mono) ESG7821 (Stereo) Lansdowne series 
MR. ACKER BILK 

Extracts from ‘Seven Ages of Acker’ 

Columbia SEG38029 (Mono) Lansdowne series 

MUGGSY SPANIER 

‘Sweet Georgia Brown’ Mercury ZEP10082 (Mono) 


and an LP by 


SHARKEY BONANO and his New Orleans Rhythm Kings 


‘Dixieland at the Round Table’ Columbia %sX1255 (Mono) 
SC X332 (Stereo) 


MODERN 
‘ Top East Coast Modernists. including Benny Golson and 
Gigi Gryce, b!ow an a'bum of originais... 


DIZZY GILLESPIE and his Octet 
‘The Greatest Trumpet of Them All’ LP H.M.V. CLP1381 (Mono) 


EPs by 

JOHNNY DANKWORTH and his Orchestra 

Soundtrack music from the film ‘The Criminal’ 
Columbia SEG8037 (Mono) 

LESTER YOUNG with OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 

‘Pres and Oscar’ H.M.V. \Mono) 


LOUIS BELLSON and his Octet 
‘8 Men Swingin’’ H.M.V. 7EG8606 (Mono) 
and an LP 


SONNY STITT sits in with the OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 
H.M.V. CLP1334 (Mono. 
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A DISCOGRAPHY OF 


PAUL QUINICHETTE 


by 


JORGEN GRUNNET JEPSEN 


PAUL QUINICHETTE ORCHESTRA: 
Quinichette, ts; Bill Doggett, org; Kenny Drew, p; Freddie 
Green, g; Jimmy Lewis, b; Gus Johnson, dr. 

January, 1952 


4247 Cross Fire Mer 8256,EmA EP6006,MG26021,MG36027 
4574 Sandstone EmA EP6006,MG26021,MG36027 
4580 Prevue EmA EP6002,MG26021,MG36027 
4581 No Time Mer 8256, EP6002,MG26021,MG36027 


Buck Clayton, tp; Dickie Wells, tb; Quinichette, ts; Count Basie, 
p, org; Freddie Green, g; Walter Page, b; Gus Johnson, dr. 
February, 1952 


4815 Shad Roe 
Mer 8287,EmA EP6035,MG26022,MG36027,EmA(E) 
ERE1502 
4816 Paul’s Bunion 
Mer — EmA EP6035,MG26022,MG36027 
4817 Crew C 
EP6O3S, MG26022,MG 36027,EmA(E)ERE1502 
4818 The Hook 
Mer 8287,EmA EP6034,MG26022,MG 36027, 
E1502 
4819 Samie (1) 
Mer 70020,EmA EP6034,MG26022,MG36027,EmA(E) 
ERE1502 
4820 ll Always Be In Yove With You (1) 
Mer 8272,EmA EP6035,MG26022,MG36027 
4821 Sequel (1) 


Mer 8272,EmA EP6060,MG26035,MG36050 
(1): omit Clayton and Wells. 


Joe Newman, tp; Henry Coker, tb; Quinichette, ts; Marshall 
Royal, Ernie Wilkins, as; Charlie Fowlkes, bars; Bobby Tucker, 
p; Freddie Green, g; Jimmy Lewis, b; Gus Johnson, dr. 

July, 1952 


9346 Bustin’ Suds EmA EP6061, MG26035 
9347 Let’s Make It EmA EP6061,MG26035 
9348 P.Q. Blues EmA EP6009,EP6034,MG26022,MG 36027 
9349 Bot, Bot EmA EP6009,EP6034,MG26022,MG 36027 


PAUL QUINICHETTE QUINTET: 
Quinichette, ts; Kenny Drew, p; Freddie Green, g; Gene Ramey, 


b; Gus Johnson, dr. 
December, 1952 


4005 Green's Blues Dale EP204,LP22 
4006 You Belong To Me Dale EP204,LP22 
4007 Birdland Jump Dale EP204,LP22, Jax 5005(1) 
4008 Ate! Time Gal Dale EP204,LP22, Jax 5005(1) 


issued as by “Birdland Quintet”. 


PAUL QUINICHETTE ORCHESTRA: 
Quinichette, ts; Marlow Morris, org; Jerome Darr, g; Gene Ramey, 
b: Les Erskins, dr. 

January, 1953 


9452 Galooshes and Rubbers 

EmA 70138,EP6061,MG26035,MG36050 
9453 People Will Say 

EmA 70086, P6061, MG26035,MG36051,MerE 
9454 Roses Of Birdland 

EmA 70138,E06060,MG26035,MG36051,MerE 
9455 No Parking EmA 70086,E06060,MG 26035 


Unknown b for Ramey. 


Jo Jones, dr. for Erskins. 
September 25, 1953 


85269 The Heat’s Off 
De 28921,ED2292,DL8179, BrE LAT8099 
85270 Mine De 28921,ED2293,DL8179, BrE LAT8099 
85271 The Heat’s On 
De 29292,EP2291,DL8179, BrE LAT8099 
85272 The Very Thought Of You De 29292 


Quinichette, ts; James Golden, p, org; Cliff Best, g; James 
Richardson, b; Les Erskins, dr. 
February 9, 1954 
De 2 


85845 Swingin’ The Blues e 29056 
85847 Humpty Dumpty Heart 
De 29197,ED2293,DL8179, BrE LAT8099 
, 85848 | Remember Harlem 
De 29056,ED2292,DL8179, BrE LAT8099 
85849 | Can’t Give You . 
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De 29197,ED2291,DL8179, BrE LAT8099 
Quinichette, ts; Jimmy Jones or John Williams, p; Herome Darr, 
g; Milt Hinton, b; Gus Johnson, dr. 


July, 1954 
10590 Sunday EmA MG26035,EP6060 
Quinichette, ts; Sam Most, fl; Sir Charles Thompson, p; Jerome 


Darr and Barry Galbraith, g; Paul Chambers, b; Harold Wing. dr. 
November 4, 1954 


11065 Plush Life 
EmA EP6095,MG36003,EmA(E) EREI551 
11066 You’re Crying EmA EP6095,MG36003 
11067 Shorty George 
‘-EmA EP6093,MG36003, EmA(E) EREI551 
11068 Pablo’s Roonie EmA EP6094,MG36003 


Quinichette, ts; Herbie Mann, fl; Jimmy Jones, p; Al Hall, b; 


Mono) 
stereo) 
id 


Tommy Lopez, Willie Rodriguez, Manny Quendon, latin-am. 


rhythm. 
November 22, 1954 
11069 Propical Intrigue EmA EP6093,MG36003 
11070 Grasshopped 
EmA EP6095,MG36003,MG36071, EmA(E) EjL1277 
11071 Dilemma Dibalo EmA EP6093, MG 36003 
11072 | Can’t Believe... EmA EP6094, MG 36003 


Joe Newman, Reunald Jones, Thad Jones, tp; Henry Coker, tb; 
Bill Graham, as, bars; Quinichette, ts; Nat Pierce, p; Freddie 
Green, g; Eddie Jones, b; Sonny Payne, dr. 

July 16, 1956 


Start Here Dawn DLP1109,DLP1124 
Come Rain Or Come Shine Dawn 222,DLP1109 
Pardon The Blues, Please DLP1109 
Happy Feeling Dawn 222,DLP1109,DLP1123 
Big Deal DLP1109 
The Kid From Denver CLP1109 
Pennies From Heaven(1) DLP1109 
Honeysuckle Rose(1) DLP1109 


(1): only ts and rhythm. 


PAUL QUINICHETTE QUINTET/SEXTET; 


Quinichette, ts; Nat Pierce, p; Freddie Green, g; Wendell Mar- 
shall, b; Sonny Payne, dr. 
1956-57 


Dawn DLP1126 
Dawn DLP1126 
Dawn DLP1122 


These Foolish Things 
Along About This Time(1) 
Colonel Hodges( 1,2) 
(1): add Gene Roland, tp. 
(2): issued as by “Gene Roland Sextet”. 


PAUL QUINICHETTE NEW STARS: 


Curtis Fuller, tb; Sonny Red Kynor, John Jenkins, as; Quinichette, 
ts; Mal Waldron, p; Doug Watkins, b; Ed Thigpen, dr. 


May 10, 1957 
1250 Circles( 1) Prst PRLP7103, Esq 32-057 
1251 Blue Dots Prst PRLP7103,45-103, Esq 32-057 
1252 Sunny Side Of The Street(2) Prst PRLP7103, Esq 32-057 
1254 Cool-lypso Prst PRLP7103, Esq 32-057 


(1): omit Jenkins 
(2): omit Kyner and Fuller. 
PAUL QUINICHETTE-JOHN COLTRANE QUINTET: 


Quinichette, John Coltrane, ts; Mal Waldron, p; Julian Bull, b; 
Ed Thigpen, dr. 


May 17, 1957 
1270 Cattin’ Prst PRLP7158 
1271 Anatomy Prst PRLP7158 
1272 Vodka Prst PRLP7158 
1273 Sunday Prst PRLP7158 
1274 Tea For Two unissued 
1275 Exactly Like You Prst PRLP7158 


PAUL QUINICHETTE SEXTET: 


Gene Roland, tp; Quinichette, ts; Nat Pierce, p; Doyle Salathiel, 
g; Oscar Pettiford, b; Osie Johnson, dr; Sylvia Pierce, vcl(1). 
August 13, 1957 
Harmony HL7196 
Dawn DLP1122 
Dawn DLP1123 
Dawn DLP1123 
Dawn DLP1123 


Big George 

The Creeper(2) 

| Never Knew(]) 

You Leave Me Breathless(1) 
I'd Know You Anywhere(1) 
(1): issued as by Sylvia Pierce. 
(2): issued as by Gene Roland Sextet. 


PAUL QUINICHETTE-CHARLIE ROUSE QUINTET; 
Quinichette, Charlie Rouse, ts; Wynton Kelly, p; Wendell Maer- 
shall, b; Ed Thigpen, dr. 

August 29, 1957 


The Chase Is On Beth BCP6021, PaE PMC1090 
This Can’t Be Love Beth BCP6021, PaE PMC1090 
Last Time Out For Love Beth BCP6021, PaE PMC1090 
The Tender Trap Beth BCP6021, PaE PMC1090 
These Are The Things | Love 

Beth BCP6021, PaE PMC1090 
Beth BCP6021, PaE PMC1090 


Hank Jones, p for Kelly. Add Freddie Green, g. 
When The Blues Come On 
Beth BCP6021, PaE PMC 1090 
You're Cheatin’ Yourself 
Beth BCP6021, PaE PMC 1090 


Knittin’ 
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JOHN COLTRANE. 


PAUL QUINICHETTE AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Shad Collins, tp; Quinichette, ts; Nat Pierce, p; Freddie Green, 
g; Walter Page, b; Jo Jones, dr. 

October 18, 1957 


1369 Rock-A-Bye Basie Prst PRLP7129, Esq 32-067 
1370 Texas Shuffle Prst PRLP7129, Esq 32-067 
1371 Out The Window Prst PRLP7129, Esq 32-067 
1372 Diggin’ For Dex Prst PRLP7129, Esq 32-067 
1373 Jive At Five Prst PRLP7129, Esq 32-067 


Buck Clayton, Shad Collins, tp; Quinichette, ts; Jack Washington, 
bars; Nat Pierce, p; Freddie Green, g; Eddie Jones, b; Jo Jones, dr. 
September 5, 1958 


1577 Blues | Like To Hear Prst PRLP7147, Esq 32-087 
1578 Roseland Shuffle Prst PRLP7147, Esq 32-087 
1579 John’s Idea Prst PRLP7147, Esq 32-087 
1580 Love Jumped Out Prst PRLP7147, Esq 32-087 
1581 Baby, Don’t Tell On Me Prst PRLP7147, Esq 32-087 


Shad Collins, Harry Edison, Snooky Young, Dick Vance, tp; Al 
Grey, tb; Quinichette, ts; Nat Pierce, p; Freddie Green, g; Eddie 
Jones, b; Jo Jones, dr. 

1958-1959 


Like Basie (Like Who?) UA UAL4054,UAS5054 
Jump The Blues Away UA UAL4054,UAS5054 


A Jump For Me UA UAL4054,UAS5054 
The Holy Main UA UAL4054,UAS5054 
Big D. UA UAL4054,UJAS5054 
P.Q UA UAL4054,UAS5054 


note: first issued on UA UAL4024 under the album- 
title “Like Basie” but withdrawn. 
abbreviations: 
Beth = Bethlehem 
Br =Brunswick 
De =Decca 
EmA=EmArcy 
Esq =Esquire 
Mer =Mercury 
Pa =Parlophone 
Prst =Prstige 
UA =United Artists 

all other labels are written in full. 
With thanks for help given by Ernie Edwards of Los Angeles. 
Jorgen Grunnet Jepsen. 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES ON RECORD 


(PART XXI) 


The reviewing of jazz records does not 
come within the scope of this column, 
for which small mercy I am truly thank- 
ful. It appears to me that the jazz situa- 
tion is a rather dismal one. Quality has 
given way to quantity, and the shops 
are full of LP’s and EP’s, most of which 
are of a depressing mediocrity. 

Happily, the blues and folk-song en- 
thusiast is in a much better position. He, 
at least, has never had it so good. I can 
remember when I first started writing 
for this magazine, some ten years ago, 
there was little of interest in the cata- 
logues—an odd Bessie Smith and a 
Sleepy John Estes, perhaps, but these 
were the highspots in an otherwise un- 
rewarding list. Today it is a different 
story. Apart from the deletion by Decca 
of the Archives LP’s, which was a 
serious blow, the collector has a wonder- 
ful selection from which to choose— 
from the early country blues of such 
men as Blind Lemon Jefferson, Blind 
Blake and Ramblin’ Thomas to the jazz- 
based and exciting singing of Jimmy 


Rushing and Joe Turner. He can, if he - 


has the money, build himself a very 
representative collection of all that is 
best in blues. 

The future, too, is rosy—but it is to 
the small private labels, run by jazz 
lovers, to whom we must increasingly 
turn for our discs. The owners of these 
companies spare no effort to obtain the 
very best for our enjoyment. In the past 
few months the independents have given 
us some magnificent LP’s, ranging from 
reissues of some of the grand old-timers 
to fresh recordings of the younger singers, 
many of whom are the equal of the 
men of an earlier era. The last few 
months alone has seen the following 
records on the market: The Rooster 
Crowed In England by Lightnin’ Hop- 
kins (Dobells 77), Blues From East 
Texas by Lightnin’ Hopkins and _ his 
brother Joel (Heritage HLP 1001) and 


Message From New Orleans by Snooks 
Eaglin (Heritage HLP 1002). In fairness 
to the major companies I must also 
mention Blues Fell This Morning 
(Philips BBL 7369), Paul Oliver’s per- 
sonal choice to illustrate his book of the 
same name. There is, of course, the 
American Folkways recordings which can 
now be obtained from many specialist 
shops, and the best of these LP’s will 
be reviewed in this column in the near 
future. 

As the flow of blues issues shows no 
sign of drying up, I have decided once 
again to suspend my alphabetical listing 
in order to make room for two more 
great LP’s from the private labels. They 
are: Angola Prisoner's Blues (Collector 
JGN 1003) and A Treasury of Field 
Recordings (77-LA-12-2). 


photo: Ed Badeaux 
JOEL HOPKINS. 
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Both discs are important enough to 
deserve a full article, but space difficul- 
ties preclude this, so my reviews must be 
brief and to the point. Angola is a truly 
magnificent disc. All tracks were re- 
corded in the Angola State Penitentiary, 
Louisiana. Three convicts are repre- 
sented here: Guitar Robert Welch No. 
3-9811, Hogman Matthew Maxey No. 
4-6065 and, perhaps the best of the 
three, Robert Pete Williams No. 4-6506. 
Williams gets 5 tracks (Levee Camp 
Blues, Prisoner's Talking Blues, Mother- 
less Children Have A Hard Time, Some 
Got Six Months and Lonesome Blues) 
while Welch & Maxey have two apiece; 
Electric Chair Blues, Backwater Blues 
(Welch) Stagolee and Black Night 
Fallin’ (Maxey). 

These are the raw blues, sung with 
great emotion by men serving long sen- 
tences for various crimes. Williams is in 
for life on a murder charge. There is 
nothing smooth or slick about this won- 
derful singer, and at times his passionate 
singing becomes almost unbearably 
tragic. I cannot imagine anyone not 
being moved by his awe-inspiring 
Prisoner's Talking Blues, which is half- 
talked, half-sung, backed by simple but 
effective guitar figures. As Dr Harry 
Oster and Richard Allen say in their 
notes: “The despair of the prisoner who 
is in for life has never been better cap- 
tured than in Williams’ Prisoner’s Talk- 
ing Blues . . . Robert Pete describes his 
physical decline and his soul sorrow with 
a poignancy which makes None But the 
Lonely Heart seem gay.” 

I find Some Got Six Months equally 
fine, and such lines as— 

Some got six months, some got a 
solid year, 

But me and by buddy, we got life 
time here 

—remind me of Jesse James’ superb 

Lonesome Day Blues. It would appear 

that either Williams has heard this 
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record, or that these lines are traditional 
to Negro prisoners, for James, too, was 
a convict. 

Maxey sings Stagolee very well indeed, 
but again it is a blues of a much 
grimmer nature which arrests the atten- 
tion—Black Night Blues. Some of the 
lyrics of this are also worth quoting: 

Black night fallin’, my pains comin’ 
down again, 

Oh, oh black night fallin’ my pains 
comin’ down again, 

Oh, I feel so lonesome, oh I ain’t 
got no frien’ 

Oh sheets and pillow cases torn all 
to pieces, baby blood stain all 
over the wall, 

Mm, sheets and pillows torn all to 
pieces, baby, and blood stain all 
over the wall, 

Oh Lord, I wasn’t aimin’ when I left 
baby, and the telephone wasn’t in 
the hall. 

Welch is a good guitarist and his 
Electric Chair is a fine piece, and these 
lines give a vivid picture of the 
prisoner’s thoughts: 

Wonder why they electrocute a man 
at one o’clock hour at night? 
(twice). 

The current much stronger, people 
turn out all the light. 

I cannot praise this LP too highly. 
It is an essential buy for the blues lover, 
and together with ‘“Murderer’s Home” 
makes a wonderful set. 


A Treasury of Field Recordings is a 
history of folk song in and around 
Texas and comes with a very interesting 
60 page booklet. There are songs of 
all kinds by white and coloured singers, 
all of them quite wonderful. 

Many readers may feel that the white 
singers would have been better on a 
separate LP, and as I like the Negro 
shouters best, I would be inclined to 
agree. Nevertheless, these artists are so 
good that I find myself playing all tracks 
equally. Joel and Lightnin’ appear on 
two tracks—Joel sings Good Times Here, 
Better Times Down The Road and 
Lightnin’ Corrine Corrina. Both are 
excellent. The whole collection has been 
compiled by Mack McCormick and as 
this man knows so much about the sub- 
ject the result is a record of lasting 
value to all who love real folk art. John 
Lomax Jr (who sings Grey Goose in the 
album) has the last word on this pro- 
ject, -when he writes in the booklet: 

“This is one good, long look at the 

guts of America—songs sung by the 

people who make them up and pass 
them along, showing the character of 
themselves, the flavour and spirit of 
their lives, singing about things that 


bear on their thoughts . . . courting 

. cattle herding ... murder... 
atomic energy .. . hunting . . . grow- 
ing old . . . whiffin’ cocaine . . . being 


in love and doing something about it 
. things that are under people’s 


"NEWS FOR EVERY 
JAZZ FAN! 
A NEW MAIL ORDER SERVICE— 
ALL ORDERS OVER POST FREE 


WRITE TO US NOW! 
CALL TO SEE US AT— 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
RECORD CENTRE 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, 


Telephone: COVent Garden 1380 
and 
38 Camomile Street, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: AVEnue 7791 
THOUSANDS OF LP & EP 
BARGAINS IN STOCK 


skin and naturally come out in their 

songs.” 

Yes, there is a wealth of song, from 
chain gang chant to cowboy ballad, 
from the blues to the bawdy ditty, all 
of them brimming full of life. In short, 
this volume is rightly called a 
“treasury”. 


2024 ‘Early, Early” 
2034 ‘Easy Rider” 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS ARE DISTRIBUTED 


COLLET’S RECORD SHOP 


70 NEW OXFORD STREET «© LONDON 


BLUES GALORE 


from the Folkways catalogue 


THE LEADBELLY LEGACY: 3535 Memphis Slim 
2004 “Take This Hammer” 3823 Furry Lewis 
2014 ‘Rock Island Line”’ 202 “The Rural Blues” 
- 2476 Snooks Eaglin 


3822 Lightnin’ Hopkins 


IN THE U.K. BY 
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lace, 


Jazz Skyline 


Allan Morrison, New York editor of 
Ebony, is publishing his study of Ray 
Charles in the September issue—he is a 
Charles admirer, in common with every 
other Negro musician and John Citizen, 
regardless of period. To them, Ray is 
a racial voice, evidently, as proud and 
urgent as the fists of Joe Louis. 

Roy Thompson, formerly bassist with 
Sol Yaged at the Metropole, is now 
playing Latin American gigs, but is 
keenly studying with Frank Fields in 
order to. break into’ the theatre 
orchestras, a lucrative and steady em- 
ployment. Frank is a short, ebullient 
classical composer—a sort of Negro 
Beethoven in manner—whose favorite 
description of much of the American 
music scene is “Bu... ” He has com- 
posed an opera The Shoemaker and the 
Peddler on the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
partly in Italian partly in American. 
Frank is a deeply-studied character and 
a passionate melodist: he would dearly 
love to see his work produced on the 
London stage—for, although it is to be 
given a Broadway (or thereabouts) pro- 
duction later this year, Frank’s desire is 
to have his creation staged fullscale, 
with properly martialled symphony 
orchestra. He has written numerous 
other works, including the score of the 
film Body and _ Soul. His only 
weakness is his integrity: will 
allow nobody else to “take over” and 
prepare his music for public presenta- 
tion. Whilst Frank naturally values 
money, his chief consideration is that he 
shall be recognised for his creations; 
without benefit of leeches. I can only 
urge some enlightened patron or body 
to invite Frank to Britain — with his 
keenly admired musicianship (many of 
America’s finest jazz musicians study 
with him) and his formidable, priestly 
bearing — smoldering-blue challenging 
eyes, fat chewed cigar—he would bring 
some much-needed light and air to the 
British scene. 

That brilliant, imaginative pianist 
Jimmy Green, who has so successfully 
combined the best of the old and the 
best of the new into a rippling, inven- 
tive, jumping keyboard mastery, is work- 


ing at the Black Magic, Jamaica, Long 
Island, as half of a duo with bassist 
Dumas Ransom. 

Jimmy is out of Buffalo, only 18 
months since; a very musical town, says 
Jimmy, and goes on to tell of an extra- 
ordinary tenorman out there—C. Q. 
Price, from Texas, a dynamic and over- 
powering artist in the Lone Star State’s 
tradition — Cobb, Jacquet .. . John 
Hardee is now in that land of ferocious 
hats, oil, Peck Kelly, beef, Buster Smith, 
and other delights and riches. 

I briefly met Everett Barkesdale, in- 
troduced to me as the “busiest guitar 
player in New York”: ke spoke of 
Eddie South—now in Chicago. It is to 
be earnestly—urgently—hoped that some 
enterprising and sensitive patron will 
take up South’s cause: for this greatest 
of all violinists, jazz—tzigane—classical, 
is a profoundly inspiring and strongly 
independent artist. Everett remarked 
on South’s adamant refusal to amplify 
his instrument—thank God!—for, whilst 
a droning and droll tone may suit the 
diabolic Stuff, it would be unthinkable 
for the exquisite, port-wine timbre of 
Eddie’s playing to be _ regurgitated 
through some electrical device. 

Keg Johnson may visit Europe this 
autumn with his’ brother Budd. 
Keg, who plays bass trombone as well 
as tenor of the breed—and often works 
as a guitarist!—is a devout and know- 
ledgeable jazz musician. To him, music, 
provided it is beautifully and individu- 
alistically played, and of essential 
qualitv, is always’ worthwhile—but. for 
Keg, it must be jazz, improvised jazz. 
He is a short, easily-carried man with 
gentle, liquid-brown, compelling eyes 
and a warming, candid manner. Like 
nearly all “middle-period” musicians, hé 
is very schooled, completely the master 
of sightreading in every idiom, able to 
improvise through difficult keychanges, 
welcoming challenges; many younger 
musicians are credited with “technique”, 
but technique has now come to mean 
“running fast arpeggios” whereas it 
should imply all-round musical educa- 
tion. Keg has been lost sight of by the 
general public due to his ten years on 
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BY RAY NORMAN 


the West Coast where he worked out- 
side of music much of the time. He is 
unsurpassed by anybody as a jazz trom- 
bonist—a refreshingly unjaded man in 
his jazz beliefs. 


Paul Webster is gigging round town. 
He played a straight brass band date 
with Charlie Holmes (who is working in 
the mailing department of a Wall Street 
brokers, it seems) on alto. Paul is a 
graduate of the bands of Bennie Moten. 
Andy Kirk and Jimmy Lunceford. He 
was responsible for bringing Eddie 
Tompkins—a fabulous trumpeter and 
sole composer-arranger of Yard Dog 
Mazurka, killed in the 1939-45 war—to 
Lunceford’s notice; he also played on 
Moten’s South date in the late 20's and 
assisted in‘devising some of the arrange- 
ment and melodic line. Paul is an out- 
standingly fine trumpet player, able to 
play in any style from jazz to symphony 
—famous for high notes (C over C over 
the staff) and subtle mutings, he can also 
play splendid middle-register horn. He 
recently recorded with Paul Curry an 
LP entitled The Friends of Fats—plus 
Al Casey, Al Hall and Herbie Lovelle. 
It is exceedingly entertaining, swings 
powerfully, and the trumpet, mostly 
muted, is hot and mellow as Ma’s apple 
pie. Paul is now subbing weekends for 
Irving Randolph. 


Lloyd Trotman, who has been a Henry 
Allen sideman, is now working 
in the commercial recording studios. 
although he and Sonny Greer are 
fixing to work their own group in 
the NY area. Sonny is playing marvel- 
lously. Whilst Wilbur de Paris was in 
Paris recently, a strongly New Orleans 
combo subbed at Ryan’s. It consisted of 
Tony Parenti, Henry Goodwin (a 
curious compound of flowing Eldridge- 
type phrases and stout, abrupt Keppard), 
Henderson Chambers and Danny 
Barker. Parenti mc’d and led; but Greer 
was the man. He swung the others off 
the stand with sensitive, always 
musicianly and overwhelmingly swing- 
ing drums. He lifted the group on a 
tidal wave of complex, subtle, irresist- 
able rhythm, covering the drums in a 
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ALUN MORGAN says ‘No art form stands still for any length of time and the 
developments which have taken place in jazz during the last two decades reflect 
changes in environment which have affected the newer jazzmen. At the same time 
it must be made clear that contemporary methods of expression do not invalidate 
previous styles. ‘Modern jazz’ is a vague, inadequate term used to embrace the 
new jazz which commenced with Charlie Parker and Dizzy Cillespie during the 
early nineteen-forties plus the many off-shoots which have made their appearance 
more recently. Links with tradition are readily discernible in the work of such 
artists as Lester Young and Roy Eldridge while the timeless, motivating force of 
the blues fired the imagination of Charlie Parker on countless occasions. Inevitably 
the all-round increase in musical standards and a growing awareness of the wider 
musical field have resulted in compact units such as the Modern Jazz Quartet and 
the Jimmy Giuffre Three in which jazz has taken on a more formal garb without 
losing the fundamental characteristics. We seem now to be reaching a stage in 
which the arranger’s craft equals in importance the improvisational abilities of the 
soloists under his command and the future of jazz probably lies in the blending of 
written scores with good extemporisations. Evidently we are witnessing the 
gradual unfolding of further pages in the jazz story and while some of the future’s 
major figures are readily identifiable today—Miles Davis, Gerry Mulligan, John , 
Lewis, Thelonious Monk, Gil Evans—the ultimate pattern of modern jazz is still 


largely hypothetical’. 


JAZZ IN PERSPECTIVE 


John Lewis’s scoring for vibes, piano, bass and drums places th 
in a series of apt settings 


ONE NEVER KNOWS 
The golden striker; One never knows; The rose truc; 
Venice;Three windows 


© SAH-K 6029 @ LTZ-K 


Gerry Mulligan, Art Farmer, Bud Shank, etc., re-create the 
tension of the film soundtrack 


| WANT TO LIVE 
Black nightgown; Theme from ‘I want to live’; Night watch; 
Club; theme; Life’s a funny thing 


@ SAH-T 6023 @LTZ 


Giuffre’s gentle, approach relies for its success on soft ione 
and an intimate group feeling 


THE TRIO 
Gotta dance; Two kinds of blues; The song is you; Crazy s 
me; Voodoo; My all; That's the way it is; Crawdad suite; T 
and the river 
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UC; SlRecorded ‘live’ during club performances these tracks capture the lyrical 
vention of Konitz better than any previous releases 


the straightaway; Foolin’ myself; You go to my head; My melancholy 
baby; Pennies in minor; Sweet and lovely; Easy livin’; Midway 
@ LTZ-K 15147 


ster Young was one of the most important links between the styles of 


BLUE LESTER 

don't stand a ghost of a chance with you; Crazy over jazz; Ding 
@ LTZ#ong; Indiana; These foolish things; Exercise in swing; Blues 'n’ 

ells; Salute to Fats; June bug; Blue Lester; Jump, Lester, jump; 


@ LTZ-C 15132 


Charles and Jackson demonstrate their awareness and understanding of 
jazz’s tradition 


SOUL BROTHERS 
Soul brothers; How long blues;,Cosmic ray; Blue funk; Bag’s guitar 
blues. 

@ LTZ-K 15146 © SAH-K 6030 


All five volumes are indispensable; apart from Parker’s own unique 
genius the LPs contain solos by such modern jazz giants as Dizzy 
Gillespie, Bud Powell, Max Roach and Miles Davis 


THE IMMORTAL CHARLIE PARKER 
FIVE VOLUMES 
@ LTZ-C 15104-8 


Monk’s esoteric keyboard style inspires Blakey’s Jazz Messengers te 
produce their best LP to date 


Evidence; In walked Bud; Blue Monk; | mean you; Rhythm-a-ming; 
Purple shades 
© SAH-K 6017 @ LTZ-K 15157 


The exciting atmosphere of a public performance has been captured 
accurately on this record 


A ‘JAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO’ SESSION 
Hi-ya!; Fishin’ the blues; The mystery of the Marie Celeste; I’m 
beginning to see the light; Pict’s lament; Just goofin’ 

@ LK 4207 


In a world containing so many eclectics, Bud Freeman continues to play 
tenor in his own individual style 


Newport-news; At sundown; Exactly like you; Let's do it; But not for 
me; Stop, look and listen; Hanid; Dave’s blues; | remember you; 
Perdido; You took advantage of me 

@ LTZ-N 15030 
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way only the late Catlett could rival. 
Sonny is hale and happy. Although in- 
experienced in Dixieland, he played 
everything from his memories of hearing 
it in bars, but transmuted by his 
fantastic inventiveness. Before Ryan’s, 
he gigged at the Roundtable with Tyree 
Glenn. He also plies business for the 
Duke’s New York office—he keeps in 
close contact with the Boss. Sonny has 
been approached by Bob Wallis, I be- 
lieve, to visit Britain this winter: if re- 
cordings could be arranged on the Con- 
tinent with such as Bill Coleman and 
Lafitte I am certain that Sonny would go. 
He has happy memories of recording a 
jam-up with Django in ’50. He has 
been asked to write for a British paper 
or magazine and will probably do so. 
Meanwhile, a moderate taste of “singin’ 
oil” and the great pleasure he derives 
from working at his music will keep 
Sonny happy in Gotham. 


Tony Parenti has a steady thing going 
at the Met. Jimmy Green is his pianist 
—another gig for Jimmy, yet! His style 
contrasts with Parenti, now trying out 
his new soprano sax, a 50-year-old 
model, curved at top and bell but 
straight-stemmed, unlike either of the 
familiar curved or straight models. 
When Tony saw it he could not resist it 
and he plays it as if he had owned it for 
years instead of a week or two! He is 


a likeable character and handles the 
Metropole crowd (hipper than most) 
with mastery and guile: Tony’s ideal in 
jazz is Ragtime, and the Ragpickers 
sides exemplify his ambitions—re- 
hearsed rags; he is however an acrid and 
stimulating thinker whose music is full 
of the original twists and turns that the 
Chicago-based school thought of long 
before Ornette and plastic were in- 
vented. However, one must never ignore 
Tony’s New Orleans origins—he loves 
to cook!—and he has that lovely 
rounded reed-sound only New Orleans 
musicians can produce. 


Lester Boone, who came to Gotham 
with Louis in °32, is now an office 
worker. Les is also 12 years resident at 
Lucky’s Bar in Brooklyn on Fridays, 
Saturdays and Sundays—with a trio in- 
cluding Harry Dial, which plays a wide 
variety of music and accompanies the 
house ‘show. Although Les recorded 
with Waller and others and has greatly 
enjoyed his years in music, he is 
definitely “off the scene’—he loves 
music but has firmly said goodbye to 
music as a business. He has worked at 
the Chemical Bank New York Trust’s 
143rd Street branch as a guard for 8 
years. Probably a dozen other musi- 
cians are now working for this firm— 
Hilton Jefferson is employed at the 42nd 
Street branch. 


MORTON'S 
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No bassist alive is more keenly ad- 
mired than Al Hall, who is The Man 
to all the other players that I’ve met. 
His mellow and_ powerful, superbly 
swinging artistry is heard on a weekly 
gig at the ABC-TV studios, where he 
plays a schmaltz show—The Circle, now 
being video-taped by Schaeffer Beer for 
local presentation. This show also pro- 


The best books on jazz 


If you don’t know a bargain when you see 
one, man, you’re not hip. Jazz Book Club 
is self-evidently the most for the least in jazz 
reading. Gerald Lascelles and Rex Harris 
choose the books; you get them at low-down 


at 6s. each 


THE JAZZ SCENE 
By Francis Newton 


prices—one every other month. And there The ‘New Statesman’ jazz critic has 


are classic extra, optional, volumes, too. 


here written the first-ever study of 
jazz exploitees, exponents and 


JBC adds depth to your listening pleasure. enthusiasts. Plates. 


youll save pounds- 


October. Elsewhere 21s; JBC 6s. 


THESE JAZZMEN OF OUR TIME 


JOIN JBC HERE 


To the Jazz Book Club, 10-13 Bedford Street, 
W.C.2. 


Enrol me as a member of the Jazz Book 
Club, | will purchase the six bi-monthly 
choices, €ommencing with the............ choice. 
After a year, if | wish to discontinue my 
membership, | can give one month’s notice. 
O | will pay monthly on receipt of each 
book at 6s. 9d. (6s. plus 9d. postage). 
O | enclose 6s. 9d. (6s. plus 9d. postage) 
for the first book and | will pay for 
subsequent books as they are sent. 
O | enclose 40s. 6d. (36s. plus 4s. 6d. 
postage) for 6 books. 
Overseas and Eire members must send re- 
mittance for 6 books in advance. 


By Raymond Horricks, etc. 
“Recommended to anyone with an 
intelligent interest in jazz’—Jazz 
Monthly’. A necessary guide. Plates. 
December. Elsewhere 25s: JBC 6s. 


FATHER OF THE BLUES 
By W. C. Handy 


The life story of one of the father- 
figures of our music who enriched 
the repertoire of every jazzman. 
February. Elsewhere 25s: JBC 6s. 


THE HORN 
By John Clellon Holmes 


“A masterpiece” Gerald Lascelles calls 
it. A moving novel of a jazzman’s 
decline from greatness. 

April. Elsewhere 15s; JBC 6s. 
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pay more 2?) 


JAM SESSION: an anthology 
Edited by Ralph Gleason 


A marvellous anthology of jazz writing 
—critical/historical—by musicians and 
writers. 

June. Elsewhere 18s: JBC 6s. 


THE BOOK OF JAZZ 
By Leonard Feather 


A guide to the entire field and con- 
taining a wonderful ‘anatomy of 
improvisation’. 

August, 1961. Elsewhere 21s: JBC 6s. 


extra 


A HISTORY OF JAZZ IN AMERICA 
By Barry Ulanov 


‘Even ardent jazz lovers will learn 
something from it”—‘Jazz Monthly’. 
Elsewhere 30s; JBC 15s. 


DECCA BOOK OF JAZZ 
Edited by Peter Gammond 


The most comprehensive survey ever. 
36 pp. plates. 
Elsewhere 40s: JBC 20s. 
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vides bread (but not jam, often) for 
Taft Jordan, Seldon Powell, George 
Dorsey ‘and Sticks Evans; the musical 
director is Richard Hayman. The first 
edition I saw was relieved by a tightly 
scored, but pleasant /t’s Sand, Man; 
whilst the next show was saved by my 
pet gremlin—the No. 1 camera broke 
down and the band jammed, spont- 
aneously riffing with a prodigous unity 
and esprit de corps. So the nation digs 
schmaltz whilst great jazz hides in a 
corner! Tyree, who is mostly confined to 
vibes in public performances, plays 
studio gigs to keep his chops in shape, 
and he took the opportunity to display a 
series of glorious, exultant, long-lined, 
silver-toned trombone choruses surpass- 
ing anything he has ever recorded. 
Seldon Powell jumped fiercely—he is 
Juillard-trained but really a swinger, also 
a tasty flautist and clarinettist. Taft blew, 
and although he was very conservative 
about his efforts, he shook everybody 
with the sort of trumpet that is such a 
welcome antidote to today’s grossly 
overpraised idols. Taft is playing Satur- 
days at the Riviera, Long Island, a club- 
restaurant; most of his bread, though, 
comes from studio work—he interprets 
even the weakest score with punch and 
exquisite feeling. George Dorsey is re- 
grettably forced to use baritone mostly, 
although he is regarded as the top alto 
lead in the NY area. He also blows some 
lovely things on flute. 

During the second show I met Tyree 
Jr., 19 years old and a tenorist. He plays 


SONNY GREER. 


The first disc on Waxann will feature, 
strangely enough, the singing of Ann 
Williams! She is a petite, charming 
supper club singer with a very polisted 
style of the Peggy Lee sort, although en- 
tirely her own in approach! In the 
label’s recordings made so far Ann has 
been accompanied by three extremely 
tasteful ensembles arranged by Jimmy 
Jones, including Clark Terry, Seldon 
Powell and George Duvivier. Three 
original items are probably to be 
featured, the highlight being a remark- 
ably lovely song the melody of which 
was composed by Nancy Hall, Al’s 
daughter, when she was only ten years 
old. She is now thirteen. It is a frighten- 
ing achievement in one so young. 


It is not generally known that Al is a 
master, of supple, rich-toned bass- 
bowing—he is not in any way limi‘ed 
to pizzicato. Despite his great skill (he 
began his career as a violinist in a 
symphony orchestra) and his ability to 
fulfil any musical task, he is—for me— 
intrinsically a jazz creator; he speaks 
with nostalgia of his days with Bill 
Coleman, and they play the same way— 
warmly, mellowly, with deep emotional 
poignancy. 

Harold Baker is now gigging round 
town with his own quartet, which until 
recently featured Jimmy Green (again!). 
Harold has recently returned from a 
pleasant tour with George Wein. He is 
as genial and easygoing as the style we 
know—although, in fact, Harold is a 
master of all styles and would like noth- 


out in Virginia in an all-round band— 
polkas, waltzes, jazz anything. He was a 
schoolmate of Lips’ son, and is now have founded 
trying to bring the band to NYC. Waxann. 


Meanwhile, Al Hall and Ann Williams 
record company, 


ing better than an LP of free-blowing 
on good songs to exhibit his range of 
powers. 


In My Opinion 
(Continued from page 7) 
“Fidgety Feet”. Mutt Carey's New Yorkers. Esquire EP 220 
Now that was a happy sound! Jimmy Archey’s trombone 
was in perfect context, and so was Albert Nicholas’ clarinet. 
Although recording was of poor quality, one can hear that 
the rhythm section gets on with it very satisfactorily. Baby 
Dodds was an exceedingly fine drummer, perhaps best of all 
in that particular style, very un-showy but giving a most 
insistent lift to the front line soloists. His style is no longer 
current, perhaps no longer appreciated—a pity, for to me he 
was a king amongst the originators, if I may so allude to 
them. What a relief to get away from the perpetual hi-hat 
cymbal; and he fills in there very nicely—as a matter of fact 
he was a master at that—filling in behind a group. Incident- 
ally, I believe Dodds was one of the first to record a bass 
drum. Zutty Singleton recorded with a bass drum from a 
kid’s set, given him by his aunt, and Baby had a small one 
made especially for recording. 


“Willow Weep For Me’’. Ray Charles. London LTZ-K 15178 

The rhythm there was excellent and Charles’ own piano 
outstar ding. A lot more solid than so many modern pianists— 
much more body to his playing, very tidy, very rhythmic. 
The e1isembles were amazingly together and the arrangement 
very neat. A delightful band altogether, relaxed and easy to 
listen to, and a perfect blend of the old and the more advanced 
type of jazz—a most happy mixture. The baritone got around 
with some agility, but the trumpet was not too sure of him- 


self—here and there he groped a bit. But Newman was a feast 
—heaps of Hawkins influence, but what a player! 


“1 Cried For You”. Jimmy Rushing. Philips BBL 7360 

I have always been a great admirer of Jimmy’s and that 
was great—as good as I’ve ever head him. Sir Charles 
Thompson on organ was so good he almost conquered my 
hatred of the instrument except in a church. I didn’t care 
too much for the guitar, but found the piano very interesting. 
Ray Bryant has a strong Hines flavour, with a dash of Teddy 
Wilson here and there in those cadenza runs. The whole 
thing is very exciting and as usual with Rushing sessions 
moves very well indeed—he has so much lift in his whole 


* approach—anything he is in is bound to come to life. He 


gives this a firm start and it never looks back. 


“Flying Saucers”. Duke Ellington (Drum is a Woman). Philips BBL 7179 

One must lose something there from not having seen the 
original TV show, Sut that band . . . Some superb drumming 
from Woodyard at his very best; one of Duke’s happiest, 
sexy vocal introductions and the brass so exciting as to be 
almost untrue. The interpolations here and there are neat 
and very appropriate. I need hardly say the alto is superb— 
it is, in fact, the outstanding piece from the whole record— 
balanced, delicate, so wonderfully controlled as to be almost 
beyond perfection. The drum solo is artistic and beautifully 
executed. I don’t go for drum solos as a rule but this was a 
work of art. You picked my favourite track from that great 
record. 


* 
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BIG OUTEYT / 
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GUINEAS 
(Batteries extra) 


The only BIG recorder 
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The ‘WALTER records or plays Outdoors 
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Double your fun with this revolutionary tape 

Note these other features:— recorder. It makes you independent of mains 
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Graham M. Brown 


WHITHER JAZZ? 


In March of this year the Observer 
printed a review by Kenneth Tynan of 
a film entitled “The Cry of Jazz’; the 
motives and opinions expressed by the 
film present a number of discussion 
points to jazz students, and to my mind, 
make a fair case in favour of “modern” 
jazz—the recognition of its need in the 
jazz world at the present time, and the 
consequent appreciation of the genuine 
product. (I say “genuine product” be- 
cause so much of the broadcast “Beat” 
music these days is given the general 
classification of jazz, to the detriment of 
the real thing). The film itself was made 
by Negroes, and its racial motive was 
to put the white man on merely an 
equal footing or even an inferior footing 
to the coloured—this is hardly our 
problem here, and need not be en- 
larged; what we are concerned with are 
the utterances and their implications of 
the Negro jazz club secretary, who has 
engaged a small group of members in a 
discussion on the origins and future of 
jazz. His argument, in short, says that 
real jazz can only be played by Negroes, 
because it expresses specifically the 
emotions arising from the pain of the 
coloured race, and its basic musical form 
indicates the immense levels of restraint 
and freedom experienced by the race. 
But now, he says, jazz, having no further 
usefulness or possibilities, is dead; the 
whites want to continue it, by “im- 
proving” and refining, but it is now time 
for the Negro, having had his past wiped 
out by the whites, to rise from the 
present to take his place in the future 
of America. 

Let us consider these points and ex- 
amine their validity. The pros and cons 
of the Negro’s sole prerogative of jazz 
creation have long been argued, and I 
think it can be safely said that the art 
form was the direct reaction by the 
coloured people in America when eman- 
cipation had lifted the weighty head- 
stone of slavery from their shoulders, 
and had left them suddenly in the midst 
of a society, their own master. The 
music they created was as spontaneous 
as this process itself, and expressed both 
the relief at being able to face a future 
as a people with a mind of its own, and 
the memory of a dark past of suppres- 
sion which they hoped to forget. Jelly 
Roll Morton mentioned in his interviews 


with Alan Lomax that “white jazz” 
could not help failing to sublimate the 
true feelings, and the French pundit, 
Hugues Panassie has always upheld that 
jazz for him means essentially American 
Negro music with its roots in the Deep 
South, and that any hybrid form or even 
most white emulation could only be 
imitation and therefore basically in- 
sincere—though he did venture to com- 
mend such outstanding white musician- 
ship as found in Lyttelton, Ruby Braff 
and Guy Lafitte. He would not, there- 
fore, consider the bop movement or the 
cool tendency as jazz because they 
sacrificed the original Negro phrasing 
and musical formulae for technical 
brilliance influenced in part by Euro- 
pean classical music. Most people to- 
day agree as to the original motives be- 
hind jazz as outlined by the Negro in 
the film, but some see the need to go 
further than Panassie and appreciate 
that external influences are necessary to 
the evolution of an art form. For a 
Negro, whose own race, no more than 
two generations before, gave birth to a 
completely new and unheard mode of 
musical expression, to admit that jazz 
is dead seems to display an attitude of 
at least narrow-mindedness and at most 
heresy! Marshall Stearns, the jazz 
historian, who saw the film, said after- 
wards that in his view jazz was certainly 
not dead, but had, nevertheless, ceased 
to represent purely coloured emotions, 
and this seems to be a common-sense 
view. During the last half-century con- 
ditions have changed so rapidly and 
radically that a theory which was rele- 
vant in 1900 makes little sense in 1960— 
but the original concept can still carry 
force and be used as the basis for later 
ideas; the original use is not entirely 
forgotten. After all, we once wore rope 
sandals and would be wearing them to- 
day but for external influences which*” 
taught us the use of leather—shoes are 
now of varied styles, flat, high, pointed, 
as influenced by France, U.S.A. or Italy, 
but we still recognise that they have 
soles and heels and are used for wearing 
on the feet—the essential is retained. 

So should it be with jazz. If, as 
Panassie says, the music can only be 
played in the original manner by 
Negroes, then, to my mind, it would 
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have pursued a narrow course for a 
while, and then, as conditions changed 
arourd it, dried up, having ceased to 
express anything currently relevant. On 
the basis of his criteria, Panassie him- 
self should admit that jazz is dead! (I 
can’t see him doing that). Our Negro in 
the film says that his race is now in the 
position of striving to assert its rights to 
equality rather than that of being op- 
pressed and downtrodden. The attitude 
of the race is affected by the society 
surrounding it and by the changes made 
in it. Original Negro aspirations can be 
the base for presentday jazz, but the new 
progressivism is the emotion to be 
expressed — New Orleans music no 
longer expresses the oppression agonies 
because those agonies are no longer 
present in the forefront of the Negro 
society. In science as well as art, evo- 
lution needs to borrow ideas—consider 
the progress of the steam engine from 
Watt’s primitive efforts to the modern 
high-speed giants; if no-one had ever 
shown interest, offered ideas or made 
experiments, travelling would have some- 
thing of a stone-age quality about it. 
Yet the basic idea was handed on from 
stage to stage, as the trumpet style came 
down from Armstrong to Henry Allen 
to Roy Eldridge through to Dizzy 
Gillespie. The Minton’s experiments of 
Charlie Parker and his contemporaries, 
and the refined sounds of the M.J.Q. 
are examples of this need for 
a revised pattern to suit circum- 
stances. without losing completely the 
first message of jazz—a message from 
the human soul. 

The foregoing gives, I hope, a few 
notions as to the appreciation of jazz, 
or any form of art, making the main 
point that because a thing has ceased to 
be efficient in the direction for which it 
was first designed, it does not have to 
die, but should be brought forward with 
time and adapted to suit new surround- 
ing, while bearing in mind its obvious 
original purpose. A proper appreciation 
of jazz should recognize it in all its 
stages and aspects; the traditional, bop, 
swing, modern et alia are functional 
parts of a whole. Each should be con- 
sidered not only on its own individual 
merits, but in relation to all others in the 


field. 
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both monaural and stereo, the stereo 
catalogue number will be printed in bold 
type. If a record is available only as stereo, 
the word “‘stereo”’ will appear after the 
catalogue number. 


MICKY ASHMAN 


TAKING THE MICKY: 

ice Cream; Tin Roof Blues; Clarinet Marmalade; 

Make Me A Pallet On The Floor (26 min. )— 

Melancholy Blues; | Can’t Give You Anything But 

Love; We Shall Walk Through The Streets Of 

The City; Madagascar; High Society; Frere Jacques 
(23 min.) 


(Pye NJL 25. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


As no doubt Ken Colyer, Bob Wallis 
and Chris Barber would verify, to play 
New Orleams jazz properly is no easy 
matter. Contrary to popular belief, it 
requires lengthy study, an emotional 
empathy with the original music and, 
above all, humility in the face of the 
considerable talents of the originators. 
Very few of these essentials are apparent 
in the playing of the Mickey Ashman 
band. Their music is coarse and un- 
feeling, almost completely devoid of any 
warmth or subtlety. It does not per- 
petuafe the New Orleans tradition but 
burlesques it, stripping it down to a 
commercially convenient formula to 
produce, finally, a jazz equivalent to 
rock’n’roll. 

The rhythm section, despite leader 
Ashman’s solid work, is noisy and rag- 
ged, the noisiness coming mainly from 
the drums, the raggedness from the banjo. 
The front line does, at times, appear to 
contain some measure of talent. Shilito 
shows, on “We Shall Walk”, that he has 
listened to the right people, and the 
Barber-derived trombonist swings 
happily enough on “Anything But 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


Love”. But the intonation problems are 
considerable, and as each number 
lurches towards a “climax” (a sort of 
increasing nervous agitation) these 
problems become more and more 
painfully obvious. 

TS. 


John Shilito (tpt); Brian Cotton (tbn); Gerry 
Turnham (cit); Billy Lock (d); John Cook (bjo); 
Micky Ashman (bs); unknown (vcl) on “‘Ice 
Cream’’ and ‘Melancholy Blues’’. 


CHRIS BARBER 


THE BEST OF CHRIS BARBER: 


(a) Bobby Shaftoe; (b) Rock Island Line; (a) 

New Orleans Blues; (b) John Henry; (a) Steve- 

dore Stomp; (a) Merrydown Blues (18 min. )— 

(c) Ud Love It; (d) Storyville Blues; (e) The 

Girls Go Crazy ’Bout The Way | Walk; (f) ! 

Hate A Man Like You; (e) Salutation March; 
(f) Weeping Willow Blues (28 min.) 


(Ace of Clubs ACL 1037. 12inLP. 21s.) 


The title of this album might not be 
too far out, at that. Rhythm-wise, any- 
way, the 1954-55 Barber band was far 
superior to the present group. In fact, to 
this day no traditional band has had a 
rhythm section to equal the Donegan- 
Bray-Bowden team—they may have had 
individual peers, but as an entity they 
remain unsurpassed. The front line, too, 
had qualities that have suffered, albeit 
slightly, with the advent of proficiency. 
Monty Sunshine’s tone no longer has the 
light airiness that it did when he was 
closer to George Lewis and his phrasing 
then seemed to give greater cohesion to 
the ensembles. Pat Halcox, too, has 
changed, in his case for the better. In 
’55 he sounded like a sometimes hesitant 
echo of Ken Colyer, very effective but 
nothing like the pungent, expressive 
player he is today. Throughout the 
record the ensembles are warm and easy, 
and I like particularly the rolling gait 
of “Storyville Blues” and “N.O. Blues”, 
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KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


while “Girls Go Crazy” contains 
moments of near-perfect ensemble play- 
ing, smooth as a Cadillac gear shift and 
an inheritance, one suspects, from Ken 
Colyer whose band this was originally. 

Add to these fine band sides the 
Original Skiffle Hit, blatantly pinched 
from Leadbelly but “arr. Donegan”, as 
well as a couple of good vintage pieces 
from Ottilie and you have a very listen- 
able bargain—a minor historical docu- 
ment at supermarket prices. Decca could 
do worse than follow through with 
those classic Colyer sides originally 
issued under the “New Orleans To 
London” tag. 

TS. 


(a) Chris Barber (thn); Pat Halcox (tpt); Monty 
Sunshine (clit); Lonnie Donegan (bjo); Jim Bray 
(bs); Ron Bowden (d). London, 13 July, 1954. 

(b) Lonnie Donegan (gtr, vel); Chris Barber 
(bs); Beryl Bryden (w’bd). London, 13 July, 
1954 


(c) as (a) but Bertie King (alto) added; Bray 
(tu). London, 30 October, 1954. 

(d) as (a). London, 30 October, 1954. 

(e) as (a). London, 9 January, 1955. 

(f) as (e) Ottilie Patterson (vcl). 

(g) as (f) London, 16 March, 1955. 


CHRIS BARBER 


ELITE SYNCOPATIONS: 

(a) Swipsey Cakewalk; (b) Bohemia Rag; (a) 

Elite Syncopations; (b) Cole Smoak; (a) St. 

George’s Rag (20 min.)—(a) The Peach; (a) The 

Favorite; (b) Reindeer Rag; (a) The Entertainer; 
(a) Georgia Cakewalk (20 min.) 


(Columbia 33 $X1245. 1I2inLP. 34s. Iid.) 


Chris Barber is a j2zz musician who 
has long shown commendable enterprise 
in his imaginative use of the traditional 
style. This has been evident from the 
early “Plays Spencer Williams” LP right 
up to the recent and successful intro- 
duction of rhythm-and-blues numbers 
into the band’s repertoire. 
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REVIEWS 


MICHAEL SHERA: 


His latest venture is this album of 
band ragtime, adapted by Chris from the 
New Orleans Red-Backed Book of Rags 
and from sheet music supplied by Bill 
Russell. On the whole the undertaking 
is a success, but not an_ unquali- 
fied one. Ragtime demands a light, cor- 
rect and crisp beat and the Barber 
rhythm is just not up to the job. At 
times (“Swipesy”, “Georgia Camp”, 
“Bohemia”) they play well enough, with 
the banjo properly light and/or sub- 
dued, but elsewhere the beat becomes 
noticeably heavy. Eddie Smith’s banjo 
is, at best, a bearable noise, and 
Graham Burbidge’s_ swing-cymbals 
sound out of place in this setting—rag- 
time is snare-drum music if ever there 
was. However, rag tempos do make for 
relaxation, and the front line play well, 
with only minor fluffs on arrangements 


TONY STANDISH: 


that could not have been easy to navi- 
gate—I like particularly the exchanges 
and unisons between Pat and Monty on 
“The Favourite’. Unexpectedly, among 
the most satisfying tracks are those on 
which Chris accompanies himself by 
means of multi-track recording, but 
these are more jazz-like performances 
than the others. The best of the band 
numbers are “The Peach”, “The Enter- 
tainer” and “St. George’s”—light, ele- 
gant, pretty performances which come 
close to capturing the essence of rag- 
time music. “Georgia Camp” is mainly 
notable for Dick Smith’s bass, pumping 
away as if, after all these years, he had 
suddenly lost control. It should happen 
more often. 

Of course, the listener’s reaction largely 
depends on whether or not he likes rag- 
time, a music which, correctly played, 


PETER TANNER: 


Pick Of The Month 


Michael Shera Miles Davis 


Kennedy Brown Gerry Mulligan-Ben Webster 


Gerald Lascelles Johnny Hodges-Duke Ellington 


Graham Boatfield Gerry Mulligan-Ben Webster 


HMV CLP 1373. **** 
HMV CLP 1373. 


1374. 


Fontana TFL 5100 ***** 


Tony Standish Johnny Hodges-Duke Ellington 


HMV CLP 1374 **** 


Peter Tanner Johnny Hodges-Duke Ellington 


COP 1374. 


Sinclair Traill Johnny Hodges-Duke Ellington 
CLP 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


is a far cry from the surging swing of 
jazz. Personally, I’m a hot man and no 
great lover of the idiom. For this 
reason, I can only vouch that this is a 
thoroughly pleasant (in the best sense 
of the word) record. 

TS. 


(a) Chris Barber (tbn); Pat Halcox (tpt); 
Monty Sunshine (cit); Eddie Smith (bjo); Dick 
Smith (bs); Graham Burbidge (d) 

(b) Chris Barber (tbn, multi-recorded); E. 
Smith, D. Smith, Burbidge. London, 12 & 25 
January, 4 February, 1960. 


EMMETT BERRY/BUDDY TATE 


BEAUTY AND THE BLUES: 


(a) Miss Chris; (a) Slow Man Slow; (a) Three 

Alarm; (a) Baby Won’t You Please Come Home 

(19 min.) —(b) Joey; (b) Blue And Sentimental; 
(b) Blues At 4, 4—4 (173 min.) 


(Columbia 33SX1246. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


The moment I saw this I guessed that 
Stanley Dance would be at the back of it. 
Sure enough, he had sought out two of 
his favourite tenormen, Gonsalves and 
Tate, and backed them suitably, the latter 
with a quartet, the former with a proper 
front line. Stanley will probably be furi- 
ous with me for saying this, but it is 
Emmett Berry and his flashing trumpet 
who is the star of the sextet in which 
Paul blows so well. Logically, he and 
Dickie Wells ought to be carrying the 
solo honours, but in fact Gonsalves and 
pianist Skip Hall seem to contribute 
most to the (a) tracks. Of course, I hap- 
pen not to like Duke’s great tenorman; 
sometimes he even infuriates me, be- 
cause he treats every solo the same way, 
rather like Bud Freeman used to do in 
his very early days! 

Berry and Wells open the set nicely 
with some good ensemble on “Miss 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Chris”, whilst the two brass men shine in 
“Baby Won’t You Please”. Dickie con- 
tinually amazes me by his immaculate, 
but never stereotyped approach to the 
trombone, allied to a consistency of 
tone which must be the envy of every 
other trombonist in the business. Skip 
Hall wrote two of the pieces in this set, 
and contributes gloriously to them all in 
a straight-forward blues style. I suppose 
he sounds hideously dated to anyone 
who thinks in terms of Powell and 
Tatum, but to me he is absolutely right 
for this group. 

Buddy Tate has his best recorded out- 
ing to date on the second side of this 
album. He is completely possessed, roll- 
ing out great fat phrases. His pianist, 
‘Dex Lieberson”, lurks beneath a cloak 
of anonymity which I would like to 
break down—he is far too sensitive to 
belong to the run-of-the-mill class who 
abound on sessions, yet he is not com- 
pletely at home in this company, nor 
even in this style. His best outing comes 
in the blues track, which also unleashes 
a solo by Herbie Lovelle which is 
strongly reminiscent of his work 
over here with Buck Clayton. Full marks 
to “Professor” Dance for his choice of 
rhythm sections on both sessions, and 
for presenting musicians who are not to 
be heard every day on our turntables. 


G.L. 
{a) Emmett Berry (tpt); Dickie Wells (tbn); 
Paul Gonsalves (ten); Skip Hall (p); Milt Hinton 
(bs); Panama Francis (d). New York, 1959. 
(b) Buddy Tate (ten); Dex Lieberson (p); 
Gene Ramey (bs); Herbie Lovelle (d). New 
York, 1959. 


ACKER BILK 


ACKER: 

White Cliffs Of Dover; Snake Rag; 219 Blues; 

Fancy Pants; Lazy River; There’s A Rainbow 

"Round My Shoulder (19 min. )—Original Dixie- 

land Onestep; Good Night, Sweet Prince; Bottom 
Of The Bottle; Milneburg Joys (17 min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1248. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Despite the fact that this is a reason- 
ably entertaining LP, there are faint but 
troubling signs that Acker’s is in danger 
of becoming the King Curtis of the trad 
bands. Just as Curtis has reduced the 
Texas tenor style to the point of 
absurdity, so also is there an increasing 
tendency for the Bilk band to fall back 
upon the more obvious stylistic devices 
of thé New Orleans idiom. In addition, 
a comparison of this record with the 
earlier Pye LP (“Omnibus”) shows a 
general coarsening of approach and a 
marked degeneration within the rhythm 
section. In place of the light, lifting 
beat of “Double Eagle” and “Higher 
Ground” we have the jagged, jerky 
rhythms of “Good Woman” and “Milne- 
burg”. This ugly clanging (in which, it 
must be said, Ernie Price has no part) 
inevitably affects the front line. and it is 
to their credit that they manage to per- 
form so well. The surprise of the 
session is John Mortimer, who has im- 


proved steadily until he now recalls the 
roaring Keith Christie of the Christie 
Brothers’ Stompers days. He displays a 
big, rorty tone and swings like a good 
r&b tenor. Ken Sims, too, plays fiery, 
imaginative solos on ‘“Milneburg”, 
“Bottom Of The Bottle” and “Snake 
Rag’’, and his economical lead is ideally 
suited to the constantly active Acker, 
who wheels through the ensembles with 
all his usual authority. It’s just that 
I'd like to see the “New Orleans” bands 
making more imaginative use of the 
potentialities of the idiom, and less of 
the banjo, an instrument which, in the 
wrong hands, can turn the best of wine 
to water. 


TS. 
Acker Bilk (clit, vcl); Ken Sims (tpt); John 
Mortimer (tbn); Roy James (bjo); Ernie Price 
(bs); Ron McKay (d, vel). London, 5, 6, 7, 
13 April, 1960. 


DAVE BRUBECK 


THE RIDDLE: 

Hey, Ho, Anybody Home?; The Twig; Blue 
Ground; Offshoot (19 min.)—Swingin’ Round; 
Quiet Mood; The Riddle; Yet We Shall Be Merry 


(21 min.) 
(Fontana TFL 5101, STFL 532 12inLP. 
35s. 94d.) 

I find this an intriguing disc, though it 
took me three or four playings to really 
dig it. The compositions, commissioned 
by Brubeck, are all by clarinettist Bill 
Smith who for this session replaces Paul 
Desmond in the Quartet. In the sleeve 
notes Smith explains: “My main interest 
. . .» was to make three-quarters of an 
hour of well-integrated jazz, unified by 
relating each tune to the English folk 
song, “Heigh, Ho, Anybody Home.” 

In a couple of the tracks the relation- 
ship to the tune is quite apparent; in the 
others the theme is so skillfully de- 
veloped that there is no direct relation- 
ship. Hence the title of the album: the 
riddle is to discover the thematic rela- 
tionship of each of the tunes! 

The second riddle, according to Bru- 
beck is to detect which parts of the 
music are written,and which are impro- 
vised. Brubeck writes: “Almost every- 
one who has heard this album (including 
Joe and Gene, our own rhythm section) 
has had difficulty in separating the com- 
posed from the improvised sections. I 
take this as a real compliment, because 
good jazz composition sounds as though 
it were really improvised and good im- 
provisation should sound as though it 
was as well thought out as a composi- 
tion.” 

I think it is a little easier to detect the 
improvised parts than Brubeck suggests. 

The music, full of difficult chord 
changes and thematic ideas, does, as I 
say, take a bit of digging, but it is 
rewarding. Smith blows his clarinet 
fluently and with a nice tone, Brubeck 
tends to get “percussive” at times and 
flings in a couple of dreadful “quotes” 
(well, you can tell that part is impro- 
vised!) but generally he builds up fine. 
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The rhythm section is solid all the way. 
B. 
Brubeck (p); Smith (cit); Eugene Wright (bs); 
Joe Morello (d). 12th-13th August, 1959. 


DAVE BRUBECK 


SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
Things Ain’t What They Used To Be; Liberian 
Suite—Dance No. 3 
(Fontana TFE 17245. EP. 12s. 3d.) 
Two tracks from the “Newport 1958” 


LP reveiwed by me a year ago, these 


were recorded at a “Salute to Duke * 


Ellington” evening at the Newport Jazz 
Festival and are among the swingiest 
and best Brubeck on record . . . warm, 
relaxed and inventive. Desmond’s tribute 
to Johnny Hodges on “Things” is a 
delight. 

K.B. 


Brubeck (p); Paul Desmond (alt); Eugene 
Wright (bs); Joe Morello (d). 3rd July, 1958. 


RAY CHARLES 


Worried Life Biues—Sticks And Stones 
(HMV 45-POP 774. SP. 6s. 4d.) 
You Be My Baby—Tell The Truth 

(London 45-HLK 9181. SP. 6s. 4d.) 


The spoken introduction {lo Big 
Maceo’s “Worried Life’ must be among 
the Banalities of the Century, but the 
performance which follows is surpris- 
ingly good. Charles shows that, left 
alone and given the right material, he 
could be a blues artist of some taste and 
importance. Here his piano is deep and 
rolling, and the singing contains none 
of the hysterical screaming we have 
come to expect. If the “back to the 
roots” movement means that Charles will 
again be given songs like this, then 
some good, at least, might come of it. 

On the reverse and on the London 
issue the singer returns to his usual 
form. The only salvageable item is a 
daring whoop, on “Tell The Truth”, 
that might have been made by the early 
Sonny Terry. 

TS. 


LES CINQUE MODERNES 


CONTINENTAL JAZZ: 

Alouette; Moritat; Petite Fantasy; La Violetera; 

Arrivederci, Roma (18 min.)—Nel Blu Dipinto 

Di Blu (Volare); Petite Fleur; Blanc Sur Blanc; 

Come Back To Sorrento; St. Germaine de Paris 
(19 min.) 

(Pye Golden Guinea GGL 0054. 12inLP. 21s.) 


This is the second jazz LP on the 
Golden Guinea label and I am afraid 
to say it is no better than the first. 
(GGL0060). There is no solo which one 
can remember five seconds after it has 
finished, and most of the tunes are 
highly unsuited to jazz treatment. 

A lot of the music is reminiscent of 
the George Shearing Quintet on one of 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


its less swinging days. This record is 
best forgotten. 
MSS. 


Paul Horn (alt, f, clt); Gene Estes (vb); Pete 
Joliy (p, acc); Al Hendrickson (g); Jimmy Bundy 
(bs); Irv Cottler (d). 


JOHN COLTRANE & PAUL 
QUINICHETTE 
CATTIN’: 
Cattin’; Sunday; Exactly Like You (203 min.)— 
Anatomy; Vodka (19 min.) 


(Esquire 32-101. 12inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


Considering that the two tenor saxo- 
phonists whose names appear on the 
label are supposed to be top names in 
their profession, I find this a remarkably 
dull record. Neither Coltrane nor 
Quinichette sounds in his best form, and 
the interminable chase choruses become 
very monotonous. An endless version 
of “Sunday” on the first side is typical 
of the performances throughout. Mal 
Waldron throws in a few Monkish solos, 
the best being in “Exactly”. The rest 
of the rhythm, with Ed Thigpen’s drums 
dominating, is good without ever becom- 
ing inspired. “Anatomy” is the best of 
the five tracks, but even here the front 
line cannot escape from the underlying 
monotony. Coltrane effuses so much 
that one can scarcely digest it all, and 
Quinichette has such a close affinity to 
“Prez” I find it almost embarrassing. 

G.L. 

John Coltrane, Paul Quinichette (ten); Mal 
Waldron (p); Julian Euell (bs); Ed Thigpen (d). 
17th May, 1957. 


EDDIE CONDON 


THAT TODDLIN’ TOWN: 

(b) Chicago; (a) I’ve Found A New Baby; (a) 

Love Is Just Around The Corner; (b) Liza; (a) 

There’ll Be Some Changes Made (18 min.)—(a) 

Oh, Baby; (b) Someday Sweetheart; (b) Shim- 

Me-Sha-Wabble; (b) Friar’s Point Shuffle; (b) 
Nobody’s Sweetheart (173 min.) 


(Warner WM 4009. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This record was made by George 
Avakian to celebrate the 20th anniversary 
of the first jazz album he ever made; an 
album of Chicago brand jazz, featuring 
Condon of course, for the American 
Decca company. It says much for 
George that this set is a complete suc- 
cess and is large sized proof that if you 
want a good jazz recording, put some- 
body in charge who really knows and 
loves the music. The style is labelled 
“Chicago” and that is just what it is— 
there is much more of the hard-beat 
atmosphere than one usually associates 
with Dixieland, and_ the dissonant 
cadences of true Chicagoan music are 
strongly evident throughout the whole 
album. This is particularly noticeable 
in the playing of Pee Wee Russell and 
Bud Freeman, both of whom contribute 
wry, strongly rhythmic solos, with that 
neculiar hot accent so reminiscent of 
the recordings by the Chicago Rhythm 
Kings and New Orleans Rhythm Kings. 
Kaminsky’s dry-sounding trumpet fits 


this group very well. He has that type of 
plaintive tone which blends well with 
the two reeds, and his solos are models 
of economic improvisation. Cutshall 
knows his role and solos with good tone 
and invention. The rhythm: team attempt 
no fancy percussive effects, but content 
themselves by laying down a rock-steady 
beat to stimulate the front line. 

There is really not a single outstand- 
ing track here, but I would point to 
“Love Is Just Around The Corner”, com- 
plete with two most fascinating choruses 
from Pee Wee and the fierce ‘Friars 
Point’, which goes like a bomb. 
Recording and linear note (by George) 
are both excellent. 

S.T. 

(a) Max Kaminsky (tpt); Cutty Cutshall (tbn); 
Pee Wee Russell (cit); Bud Freeman (ten); Dick 
Cary (p); Leopard Gaskin (bs); George Wettling 


(d); Eddie Condon (g). New York, 26/2/59. 
(b) Same Al Hall replaces Gaskin. 27/2/59. 


EMMETT BERRY. 


MILES DAVIS 
SKETCHES OF SPAIN: 

(a) Concierto de Aranjuez; (b) Will O’ The Wisp 
(20 min.)—(c) The Pan Piper; (b) Saeta; (b) 
Solea (21 min.) 

(Fontana TFL 5100. I2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


This is a beautiful record. For their 
third Fontana collaboration, Davis and 
Evans have used as a basis various 
pieces of Spanish music. “Concierto de 
Aranjuez” was composed for guitar and 
orchestra by the contemporary Spanish 
composer Joaquin Rodrigo; Evans has 
re-written and extended the middle 
section. “Will O’ The Wisp” is an ex-~ 
cerpt from Manuel de Falla’s ballet 
“El Amor Brujo”; “Pan Piper” is a folk 
tune; whilst the two remaining pieces 
are derived from the flamenco. 

One of the most remarkable things 
about this record is the range of emotion 
encompassed by Miles Davis. His 
playing on “Saeta” (meaning “Heart 
pierced by grief’) is perhaps the best 
thing he has ever done. On “Concierto 
de Aranjuez”, his lower register playing 
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is beautiful, with a big full tone. 
“Soloa” might be described as a Spanish 
blues (in meaning rather than form), and 
is the only track with a strongly rhyth- 
mic basis. As Nat Hentoff says in his 
excellent liner notes: “It is a measure of 
Miles’ stature as a musician and a 
human being that he ‘can absorb the 
language of another culture that he can 
express through it a universal emotion 
with an authenticity that is neither 
strained nor condescending.” 

Each new collaboration between Davis 
and Evans brings forth fresh facets of 
the remarkable genius of both men, and 
none more so than Evans’ work on this. 
One has come to expect certain sounds 
from Evans—‘‘Porgy & Bess” contained 
some familiar ones and some unfamiliar. 
Throughout this album it is all un- 
familiar, which is a remarkable tribute 
to the arranger’s continued and con- 
tinuous inventiveness. His is more than 
a remarkable talent—a genius for find- 
ing new and felicitous blends of in- 
strumental voicings. Much of the 
music on this album is out of tempo; 
the parts in tempo aren’t in 4/4 time, 
and yet there are no awkward moments. 
There may be complaints that the music 
doesn’t swing enough, but I think there 
is room in the world of orchestral jazz 
for a Gil Evans as well as a Count 
Basie. This is an achievement by Davis 
and Evans which even they will find 
very hard to surpass. 

MSS. 

Miles Davis (tpt), with personnel including 
Frank Rehak (tbn); Jim Buffington, John Barrows 


(f-hn). (a) 20 Nov., 1959. (b) 11 March, 
1960. (c) 10 March, 1960. 


MILES DAVIS 


MILES DAVIS & THE MODERN JAZZ GIANTS: 

(a) The Man 1 Love (take 2); Swing Spring 
(19 min.)—(b) ’Round About Midnight; (a) 
Bemsha Swing; The Man I Love (take 1) (23 min.) 


(Esquire 32-100. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


This is a most welcome album. Three 
titles are re-issues (side one and 
“Bemsha Swing”), plus the remaining 
take of “The Man I Love”, and “Round 
About Midnight”, which comes from the 
same series of sessions that produced 
the “Cookin’” (32-048) and “Relaxin’” 
(32-068) albums. On “Round About 
Midnight”, the same arrangement is 
used as on the version on Philips BBL 
7140, which was made a month pre- 
viously. Miles states the tune at the 
beginning and end, with Coltrane play- 
ing a very fine solo in between. The pre- 
viously unissued take of “The Man I 
Love” is possibly the better of the two, 
as Monk does not get lost in his solo, 
and Miles’ re-entry after Monk’s solo 
is particularly good. “Swing Spring”’ is 
interesting because the improvisation is 
on a scale rather than a chord sequence, 
a device that Davis exploited more fully 
on his “Kind Of Blue” album. Miles’ 
solo on this title is a gem. “Bemsha 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Swing”, a Monk tune, has the pianist 
“comping” behind Miles’ solo, which is 
another good one, and gives the lie to 
the theory that Miles refused to allow 
Monk to accompany him. Monk’s 
playing, in general, has a tremendous 
amount of humour, perhaps too much— 
his improvisations are a trifle superficial. 
Milt Jackson, however, is in tremendous 
form, and solos stirringly on almost 
every track. As one might expect, the 
rhythm is magnificent. Kenny Clarke in 
particular, is largely responsible for the 
wonderfully relaxed air about the sec- 
tion—the soloist is never flurried or 
pushed too hard but is pushed, gently 
but firmly. If it wasn’t for the “Sketches 
Of Spain” album, this would un- 
doubtedly have been my Record of the 
Month. MS. 
(a) Miles Davis (tpt); Milton Jackson (vb); 
Thelonious Monk (p); Percy Heath (bs); Kenny 
Clarke (d). Hackensack, N.J., 24 Dec., 1954. 
(b) Miles Davis (tpt); John Coltrane (ten); 


Red Garland (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Philly 
Joe Jones (d). Hackensack, N.J., 26 Oct., 1956. 


‘DUKES OF DIXIELAND 


VOLUME ONE: 

South Rampart St. Parade; Down Yonder; Wash- 
ington And Lee Swing; Robert E. Lee; Toot Toot 
Tootsie; Tailgate Ramble; Farewell Blues (20 
min.)—High Society; Clarinet Marmalade; When 
My Sugar Walks Down The Street; There’ll Be 
A Hot Time In The Old Town Tonight; Darktown 

Strutters Ball; Alabama Jubilee (18 min.) 
(Audio Fidelity AFSD 5823. stereo. 12inLP. 47s.) 
VOLUME TWO: 

Sweet Georgia Brown; Slide, Frog, Slide; Dill 
Pickles; Basin Street Blues; My Blue Heaven; 
Sheik Of Araby (21 min.)—Mama Don’t ’Low; 
Mocking Bird; Limehouse Blues; That Da Da 
Strain; After You’ve Gone; Ain’t She Sweet 

(19 min.) 

(Audio Fidelity AFSD 5840 stereo. 12inLP. 47s.) 
VOLUME THREE: 

Tromboneum; Lassus Trombone; My Home Town; 
Scobey Strut; Dukes Of Dixieland March; Mc- 
Donough Let The Trombone Blow (17 min.)— 
Bourbon Street Parade; When Johnny Reb Comes 
Marching Home; Eyes Of Texas; Glory To Old 
Georgia; With A Pack On My Back; Just A Closer 

Walk With Thee (19 min.) 

(Audio Fidelity AFSD 5851 stereo. 12inLP. 47s.) 

This band’s rapid rise to popularity is 
one of the latest success stories assoc- 
iated with jazz. Organised originally in 
1949 for a Horace Heidt talent show in 
their native New Orleans, the Dukes 
have recently scored a big hit in New 
York as well as down South. 

The group is run by the Assunto 
family: father plays the trombone and 
banjo, son Frank is featured on trumpet, 
while the other son Fred emulates dad 
on trombone. The music is what may 
be termed modern Dixie and, though it 
may have come from “way down 
yonder” the stvle is very much “New 
York” in character, and contains some 
pleasing, if not outstanding, jazz.- The 
performances retain the spirit of Dixie- 
land, even if there is little that is new. 
The repertoire is a wide one, and the 
band swings agreeably. Both the younger 
Assunto brothers solo well throughout, 
while the rhythm section is less pon- 


MILES DAVIS. 


derous than on previous recordings by 
the group—or maybe it’s the excellent 
stereo recording which helps. _ 

The music may not be great jazz, but 
I found both records entertaining, and 
whatever shortcomings the Dukes may 
have they can certainly swing and pack 
a mighty punch when they feel like it. 

P.T. 

Frank Assunto (tpt); Fred Assunto (tbn); Jac 
Assunto (tbn/bjo); Stanley Mendelsohn (p); Jack 
Maheu (clit); Red Hawley (d); Lowell Miller (tu/ 
bs). Betty Owens and Frank Assunto (vc/s). 


BILLY ECKSTINE 
Once More With Feeling; Stormy Weather; 
Cottage For Sale; Blues In The Night; | Hear A 
Rhapsody; As Time Goes By (20 min.)—That Old 
Black Magic; | Apologise; | Love You; With Every 
Breath | Take; Secret Love; I’m Beginning To 
See The Light (20 min.) 


(Columbia 33CX 1249. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 

Good ballad material,‘well sung and 
supported in the most competent way by 
Billy May’s arrangements and orchestral 
backing. This is not Eckstine the man 
with a mission to encourage modern 
jazz, but the popular singer who has 
sold well and sung well for so long. “I 
Hear A Rhapsody”, “Black Magic”, “I 
Love You” and “Beginning To See The 
Light” are the more beaty numbers. 
“Blues In The Night”, a tune which has 
come up in the world, is well done at 
the usual lazy tempo and without undue 
histrionics. The rest of the material is 
the sort which requires, and gets, string 
backgrounds. All very well done, but 
hardly of jazz interest. GB. 
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DUKE ELLINGTON & JOHNNY 
HODGES 


SIDE BY SIDE: 

(a) Stompy Jones; (a) Squeeze Me; (b) Big 

Shoe; (a) Going Up (22 min.)—(b) Just A 

Memory; (b) Let’s Fall In Love; (b) Ruint; 

(b) Bend One; (b) You Need To Rock (24 min.) 
(HMV CLP 1374. 1I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


As a successor to “Back To Back” 
(CLP 1316) this is a very close runner- 
up. Although there is nothing here quite 
so outstanding as “Weary Blues” from 
the first record, Duke’s wonderfully 
distinctive piano is again to be heard on 
the three small band tracks, his whimsical 
approach being caught to best advantage 
on the outstanding “Stompy Jones” and 
the tuneful “Going Up”. The latter, a 
new Ellington composition which some- 
how sounds rather familiar, has sinewy 
playing by Hodges and some most 
pleasant flute from the talented Spann. 
Waller’s “Squeeze Me”, the other small 
band track, is a most jaunty affair. 
Edison is at his most forceful and 
Hodges at his best improvising on a 
tune he obviously admires. Take note of 
Jones’ drumming on these tracks, simple 
yet in perfect sympathy with all the 
soloists. 

The rest of the tracks are all splendid, 
and if nothing else, prove Roy Eldridge 
to be a trumpeter of immense power 
and invention. He disciplines his talents 
here to perfection, playing with great 
lyricism on the outstanding “Just A 
Memory”, and with biting heat on 
“Ruint” and “Let’s Fall In Love”. Law- 
rence Brown, sounding like Tommy 
Dorsey with the central heating turned 
on, plays some beautifully controlled 
horn. He is at his best on “Big Shoe” 
and the somewhat humorous “Need To 
Rock’. Webster is as eloquent as ever 
and Hodges makes it all sound so easy 
as to be almost absurd. A happy, re- 
laxed session with everyone sounding 
completely at ease. 

S.T. 

(a) Duke Ellington (p); Johnny Hodges (alt); 
Harry Edison (tpt); Leslie Spann (g/fit); Al Hall 
(bs); Jo Jones (d). New York, 20/2/59. 

(b) Hodges (alt); Ben Webster (ten); Roy 
Eldridge (tpt); Lawrence Brown (thn); Wendell 


Marshall (bs); Billy Strayhorn (p); Jo Jones (d). 
New York, 14/8/58. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


ANATOMY OF A MURDER: 

Main Title And Anatomy Of A Murder; Flirtibird; 
Way Early Subtone; Hero To Zero; Low Key 
Lightly; H&ppy Anatomy min. )—Midnight 
Indogo; Almost Cried; Sunswept Sunday; Grace 
Valse; Happy Anatomy; Haupé; Upper And Outest 

(164 min.) 
(Philips SBBL 514 stereo. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


An outstanding stereo version of one 
of Duke’s outstanding records. This is 
music to live with, for it grows on you 
with each and every listening. It was 
Duke’s first film score for a full length 
movie drama, and was happily such a 
success that he is even now at work on 
a second score for a new film to be 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


directed by Otto Preminger. A full re- 
view of this record appeared in our 
October 1959 issue. 

S.T. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 
DIZZY GILLESPIE-STAN GETZ SEXTET: 
It Don’t Mean A Thing—impromptu 
(HMV 7EG 8596. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


This record is a tour de force, in 
which Dizzy and Getz knock sparks 
from one another in action over a 
brilliant all-star rhythm section hustling 
at breakneck speed. The muttering 
machine-like piano of Oscar Peterson, 
featured throughout, and given an ex- 
tended opening in “Impromptu”, serves 
only to set the mood for the full flood 
of the front line. 

There is little variation in mood, but 
a marvellous display of sustained force 
from Dizzy, muted in “It Don’t Mean 
A Thing” and shrill and open in 
“Impromptu”. Getz’s oblique and Lester- 
like tone serves to underplay his master- 
ly performance but the effect the two 
men have on one another is obvious 
and striking. Fine Roach drumming. 
A first-class record. 

GB. 

Dizzy Gillespie (tpt); Stan Getz (ten); Oscar 
Peterson (p); Herb Ellis (gtr); Ray Brown (bs); 
Max Roach (d). December, 1953. 


BENNY GOLSON 


GROOVIN’ WITH GOLSON: 

My Blues House; Drumboogie; | Didn’t Know 

What Time It Was (18} min.)—The Stroller; 
Yesterdays (184 min.) 


(Esquire 32-105. 12inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


A slightly unexpected combination of 
names produces an album full of 
vigorous rhyth mand well-explored solo 
possibilities. Golson, whom I always 
rank as the hottest tenor man in the 
modern school, unleashes his full poten- 
tial on every track; Fuller’s trombone 
seems more and more to break away 
from the implied tradition of J. J. 
Johnson; Ray Bryant proves once again 
to be the most fluent, and certainly the 
most versatile pianist in jazz today. The 
Chambers-Blakey duo _ provides that 
added snap of rhythmic virtuosity which 
is required to make a successful record. 

Gitler’s sleeve note makes the point 
that this session produces extremely 
“listenable” music. I heartily agree, and 
wish that more musicians engaged on 
recording sessions would take the same 
approach. The hardest listening goes in- 
to “Stroller”, in which Benny Golson 
rapidly dissipates the opening riff into 
several cubic feet of hot air through 
saxophone, only to have it (the riff) 
rammed back at him in staccato form by 
Curtis Fuller. Ray Bryant’s nimble 
fingers do not serve him as well here 
as they do on some other tracks, 
notably “I Didn’t Know”, but Paul 
Chambers shows us just what can be 
done with a bow and a bass before 
Blakey takes over for his solo spot. 


If you want to sample the new found 
lyricism which has crept into modern 
jazz, just listen to the opening choruses 
of “Yesterdays”, in which Ray’s piano 
is no un-prominent. He does not have to 
be a Tatum to know his way round the 
piano, and he never fails to place him- 
self advantageously. He caps the rhythm 
section all the way, never hindering the 
horns, and contributing gracefully to the 
solo scene. If you are looking for a 
record with which to go overboard to 
your desert island this month, this might 
be it. 

Benny Golson (ten); Curtis Fuller (tbn); Ray 
Bryant (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Art Blakey (d). 
28th August, 1959. 


NAT GONELLA 
NAT GONELLA & HIS STRONG ARM MEN: 


(a) Satchmo Blues; (a) Jeepers Creepers; (b) 
South 


Mack The Knife; (c) Sleepy Time Down 
(Columbia SEG 8018. EP. 10s. 74d.) 

These four tracks are reissues from 
Nat’s recent LP “Salute To Satchmo” 
(33S 1146) which was noted in these 
columns a few months back. 

The music follows—though a good 
way behind—the pattern set by Louis 
Armstrong’s All Stars. Nat, an assidu- 
ous Louis fan, pays graceful tribute on 
all these tracks, of which the first is 
quite the best. The presence of Tony 
Coe, on the first three, and Lennie Felix 
on all of them, gives quality to the per- 
formances. Lennie plays the Challen 
“multitone” piano on “Mack The Knife” 
quite effectively and “Sleepy Time” is 
virtually a solo by Nat with piano 
accompaniment. 

(a) Nat Gonella (tpt and vo); Tony Coe (alt 
and (cit); Lennie Felix (p); Lennie Hastings (d); 
Jack Fallon (bs). 

(b) As above, but Lennie Felix plays Challen 
“‘multitone’’ piano. 

(c) Gonella (tpt) and Lennie Felix (p) only. 
Recorded June, 1959. 


ROBIN HALL & JIMMY 
MCGREGOR 


Football Crazy—Rosin The Beau 
(Decca 45-F 11266. 45. 6s. 4d.) 

A fast, light and competent version of 
the attractive and humorous “Football 
Crazy”, with pleasant running mandolin 
accompaniment from Jimmy McGregor. 
Nothing of course, and certainly not this 
version, can compare with the same song 
by Seamus Ennis, from whom these lads 
probably learned it. 

A slight change of nationality, but 
still within the Celtic fringe, gives these 
two Scotsmen a chance to sing an 
originally Irish song with a sort of Irish 
accent. Slower and slightly more attrac- 
tive. Rather better than the normal run 
of coffee-shop folkum, and deserves to 
succeed. 

GB. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


HAWK EYES: 
Through For The Night; La Rosita; Hawk Eyes 
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(22 min.)—C’Mon In; Stealin’ The Bean (18 min) 
(Esquire 32-102. 12inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


This is he-man’s music, loud, some- 
times blatant, but always unashamedly 
swinging. There is little of that smooth, 
suave tenor that used to be Hawk’s 
trademark, but in its place comes a 
rough urgency that is strong meat but 
exciting to listen to. Shavers plays with 
complete authority, although at times his 
tone is almost too piercing. His muted 
solo on the blues “C’mon” is great stuff 
and he is not above tipping his hat to- 
wards the Armstrong corner. Grimes I 
always like. He produces a queer suc- 
cession of tones, but he plays jazz all 
the timt and produces a real beat. Bryant 
is great. Whatever happens he is right 
there, and his solos are models of in- 
teresting invention. 

Not a record for the quiet mood, but 
a great noise to get one going first thing 
in the morning. 

S.T. 

Coleman Hawkins (ten); Charlie Shavers (tpt); 
Tiny Grimes (g); Ray Bryant (p); George Duvi- 
vier (bs); Osie Johnson (d). New York, 3/4/59. 


ROY HAYNES & PHINEAS 
NEWBORN 


WE THREE: 

Reflection; Sugar Ray; Solitaire (193 min.)— 
After Hours; Sneakin’ Around; Our Delight 
(184 min.) 

(Esquire 32-103. 12inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


Technical dexterity is still apt to 
overshadow the rhythmic value of 
Newborn’s piano, but I notice some im- 
provement in each succeeding album 
that features him. In late 1958, when 
this session took place, he and Roy 
Haynes were working the Five Spot, a 
New York niterie which regularly feat- 
ures small group jazz. Paul Chambers 
was also involved in dates at the same 
club, and these three played the whole 
session which is heard on this album. 

Phineas is at his best in the bouncing 
“Sugar Ray”, and makes much of “After 
Hours”, one of my favourite piano 
pieces, made famous by Avery Parrish 
in a memorable record with Erskine 
Hawkins. At his least interesting, New- 
born falls into worse traps and more 
musical clichés than Garner, as in 
“Solitaire”. Between the extremes he 
has a few tricks which I could well do 
without, but his technical resources are 
so great that he can ease his way through 
most pieces without loss of interest. 
Whilst he makes the fullest use of the 
eighty-eight notes provided on a grand 
piano, he sometimes resorts to a curious 
elaboration of the locked-chord style, 
which I find strange in the work of such 
a gifted musician. 

Roy Haynes and Paul Chambers pro- 
vide support of ‘the highest order, and 
lift the group performance into a 
category which is well above the average. 

G.L. 


Phineas Newborn (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Roy 
Haynes (d). 14th November, 1958. 
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RECORD REVIEWS--continued. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY: 

Onward Christian Soldiers; The Holy City, Holy, 
Holy, Holy; In The Garden; Just As | Am; Rock 
Of Ages (22 min.)—Lift Up Your Heads; My 
Country ‘Tis Of Thee; The Lord Is My Light; 
Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me; Nearer My God To 

Thee; Abide With Me (224 min.) 
(Philips BBL 7391, SBBL 576. 12inLP. 
35s. 94d.) 


The dead hand of commerce is every- 
where these days. Among its more 
recent victims is Mahalia Jackson, who 
has now undergone the cleaning-up 
process that is deemed necessary to 
make art saleable to the middle-class 
mums of the world. But to those of 
us who know and cherish the Mahalia 
Jackson who recorded for Apollo in the 
late forties, there can only be a feeling 
of tragedy as she applies her magnificent 
voice to these sickly inspirational songs, 
with syrupy orchestral accompaniment 
by the appropriately-named Percy Faith. 
They've done everything they know to 
make the music BIG, and have suc- 
ceeded only in killing everything that 
made Mahalia truly big in the past. 
This might almost be Kate Smith sing- 
ing those nauseating “patriotic” songs; 
you can almost see the reverent look in 


the President’s eyes as he stands 
solemnly to attention. 
It’s the same in stereo. TS. 


J. J. JOHNSON & KAI WINDING 
SOUNDS OF JAZZ: JAY AND KAI NO. 3: 


(a) The Peanut Vendor; (b) Jeanne; (a) Four 
Plus Four; (b) Rise ‘n’ Shine 
(Fontana TFE 17229. 7inEP. 12s. 3d.) 

More reissues, these come from the 
least successful of the Jay and Kai 
collaborations when the undoubted 
talent of both musicians were all but 
drowned in a blare of brass. The effect 
of eight bones playing together would 
no doubt bring shouts of applause at the 
Brass Band Festival in the Albert Hall 
but it’s just a little bit too monotonous 
for me. K.B. 

(a) J. J. Johnson, Kai Winding (tbns, Idrs); 
Urbie Green, Bob Alexander, Eddie Bert, Jimmy 
Cleveland (tbns); Bert Varsalona, Tom Mitchell 
(bs-tbns); Hank Jones (p); Ray Brown (bs); 
Osie Johnson (d). 


(b) Milt Hinton (bs) replaces Brown. 6th 
April, 1956. 
QUINCY JONES 
THE GREAT WIDE WORLD: 
Lester Leaps In; Ghana; Caravan; Everybody’s 


Blues; Cherokee (19 min.)—Air Mail Special; 
They Say It’s Wonderful; Chant Of The Weed; 
I Never Has Seen Snow; Eesom (17) min.) 


(Mercury MMC 14046, CMS 18031. 12inLP. 

34s. 14d.) 

Here is a fine big band recording— 
something of a rarity these days, un- 
fortunately. The scores by Ralph Burns, 
Al Cohn, Ernie Wilkins and Bill Potts 
are widely varied and the band interpret 
them with sympathy and happy under- 
standing. 

Most of the solo work is top class, 
and the rhythm spurred on by the ex- 
cellent drumming of Don Lamond, is 
bright and swingy. I particularly like 


Jimmy Cleveland on “Eesom” and the 
gay Potts arrangement of “Caravan”, 
whilst Art Farmer on “Cherokee” and 
Lee Morgan on “Air Mail Special” both 
come through very strongly. However 
the most interesting solo piece comes 
from Julius Watkins on ‘“Everybody’s 
Blues”. His control and range on the 
difficult French horn is amazing, but 
more important still is his ability to play 
jazz on the instrument without destroying 
its beautiful tone qualities. The record- 
ing is excellent, the separation on the 
stereo version being outstandingly good. 


Ernie Royal, Lennie Johnson, Lee Morgan, Nick 
Travis, Art Farmer, Jimmy Mexwell (tpts); Urbie 
Green, Frank Rehak, Billy Byers, Jimmy Cleveland 
(tbns); Julius Watkins (Fr-horn); Phil Woods, 
Porter Kilbert, Jerome Richardson, Budd Johnson, 
Sahib Shibab (reeds); Patti Brown (p); Buddie 
Jones (bs); Les Spann (g); Don Lamond (d). 


STAN KENTON 
VIVA KENTON: 
Mexican Jumping Bean; Cha Cha Sombrero; Choco- 
late Caliente; Aqua Marine (18 min.)—Opus In 
Chartreuse Cha Cha Cha; Cha Cha Chee Boom; 
Adios; Mission Trail; Artistry In Rhythm (17 min) 


(Capitol W 1305. 12inLP. 37s, 94d.) 


If you like your jazz in the modern 
manner with a Latin-American beat, and 
providing you are a Kenton fan, then 
this is right up your street. Of parti- 
cular interest is the tenor playing of 
John Bonnie, who easily stands out as 
the star of the album. In both “Aqua 
Marine” and “Mission Trail” he proves 
himself to be a skilled and inventive 


always at his best on 


76 Bedford Court Mansions, 


Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1. 


produced the immortal RELAXIN’ and 
COOKIN’ LPs. 
WORKIN’ WITH THE MILES DAVIS 


32-100 

32-098 Walkin’ 
32-088 Blue Haze 
32-062 Dig 

32-048 Cookin’ 
32-028 Changes 
32-012 Musings 


latest release, from the same sessions that 


QUINTET — Esquire 32-108 
with Coltrane, Garland, Chambers, P. J. Jones 
New versions of Four, Half Nelson, In your 
‘ own sweet way, etc. 


HAVE YOU THESE CLASSIC LPS? 
Miles Davis & The Modern Jazz Giants 


complete Miles Davis list available on request 
—also catalogues 


32-090 Bags’ Groove 
32-068 Relaxin’ 

32-052 Conception 
32-030 Collector’s Item 
32-021 Miles 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


piayer. 

But in the main this is familiar Ken- 
ton music, mostly the work of Gene 
Roland, and there is little new to be 
heard either in performance or present- 
ation. Apart from Bonnie, there is fair 
solo work to be heard from Rolf Ericson 
(“Cha Cha Chee Boom’), Bud Brisbois 
(“Siesta”) and Don Sebresky, whose 
trombone solo on “Opus In Chartreuse” 
is a high spot of the album. A new 
arrangement of “Artistry In Rhythm”, 
which closes the album, serves to remind 
us that this is the ultimate that one can 
expect from Kenton. 


Stan Kenton (p); John Bonnie, Marvin Holla- 
day, Chuck Mariano, Jack Nimitz, Bill Trujillo 
(saxes); Bud Brisbois, Bill Chase, Rolf Ericson, 
Roger Middleton, Dalton Smith (tpts); Jim Am- 
lotte, Bob Knight, Kent Larsen, Archie LeCoque, 
Don Sebesky (tbns); Pete Chivily (bs); Jimmy 
Campbell (d); Tommy Lopez, Mike Pacheco, 
William Rodriguez (percussion). 


TONY KINSEY 

FOURSOME: 

Foursome; The Campbells Are Coming; Mooching 
—Uh! Oh!; Bandstand; Man From Ghana 
(Parlophone GEP 8805. EP. Ils. 34d.) 

It seems hard to realise, but Tony 
Kinsey has been a bandleader for seven 
years, a remarkable record when one 
considers the uncertainties of trying to 
make a living in this country as a jazz 
musician. Tony has steadily improved 
as a drummer, and must certainly be 
ranked amongst the six best in Britain. 
His cymbal work is very clean, remind- 
ing one of Max Roach with Clifford 
Brown on the Gene Norman concerts. 
Bill Le Sage is also a fine musician, 
following a Hampton rather than a 
Jackson line, but by no means a mere 
copyist. Alan Branscombe, heard here 
on alto, is an extremely capable and 
versatile player, one of the best to ap- 
pear in the last few years. Jack Fallon, 
a stalwart who has only recently returned 
to playing jazz, here adds a Slam 
Stewart singing-cum-bowed-bass act to 
his fine playing. The tunes are well 
varied, though rather short, the best of 
them being Le Sage’s humorous arrange- 
ment of “The Campbell’s Are Coming,” 
which has Alan Branscombe playing a 
fine solo, and Jack Fallon doing his 
best to sound like bagpipes. A worthy 
example of the Quartet’s playing. 

MSS. 


GENE KRUPA 


DRUM BOOGIE: 
Drum Boogie; Wire Brush Stomp—Drummin’ Man; 
Boogie Blues 
€HMV 7EG 8595. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 

Four flashy performances of tunes 
which were associated with Gene in his 
palmier days of the forties. All are 
recent recordings with a pickup group 
which includes Roy Eldridge, Eddie Shu 
and Aaron Sachs in the personnel, while 
Anita O’Day vocalises on “Drummin’ 
Man” and “Boogie Blues”. Anita’s 
vocal on the latter is probably the best 


part of the EP, which is obviously de- 
signed to cash in on the release of 
Krupa’s film “Drum Crazy”. 


GEORGE LEWIS 


BLUES FROM THE BAYOU: 

Panama; Memphis Blues; Salty Dog; Second Line 

(184 min.)—Beale St. Blues; Yes Yes In Your 
Eyes; Lousiana; Milenburg Joys (23 min.) 


(HMY CLP 1371, CSD 1309. 12inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 


There are a great many things wrong 
with this LP. The general atmosphere, 
typical of traditional sessions for Verve, 
is one of uneasiness, as if the 
musicians were trying hard to conform to 
the wrong standards. Then there is the 
rhythm section. Banjo-less, deadened by 
Robichaux’ dull playing, with Watkins 
over- and Drag under-recorded, it pro- 
vides no thrills for the front line, nothing 
that might have provoked them into for- 
getting their surroundings. To add to all 
this, Jim Robinson is replaced by the 
West.Coast traditionalist Bob Mielke, an 
able but comparatively unswinging 
musician who injects little momentum 
into the ensembles. In fact, were it not 
for the presence of Andy Anderson, the 
LP could be written off as just another 
Granz failure. For Andy is an exciting 
trumpet player, one of the younger New 
Orleanians whose work has never before 
been adequately documented (he appears 
briefly on Topic 12T53 and is present 
on Atlantic's Young Tuxedo LP). He 
combines many influences yet emerges as 
an individual and potentially important 
talent. He has the light melodic touch of 
Cagnolatti and Alcern and the sudden 
intensity of Kid Howard and Red Allen. 
His tone is a blues tone, warm and 
slightly torn at the edges, like Allen’s in 
the lower register, and if there are 
moments of uncertainty in his phrasing, 
these can be excused. New Orleans 
musicians do not always work regularly, 
and it is possible that Anderson was not 
recently familiar with some of the 
material used. 

The best tracks for sampling are 
“Panama”, “Memphis”, “Beale St” and 
“Milenburg”. Both George and Ander- 
son have good solos on the two “blues” 
(from the bayou?) and “Milenburg” 
finds the trumpeter building a climax in 
true Howard fashion. Finally, it is worth 
noting that the stereo version is superior 
in every way to the monaural. In stereo 
the band at times achieves a full, co- 
resive sound whereas in mono the sound 
is muddy, the balance very poor. 


George Lewis (cit); Andrew Anderson (tpt); 
Jim Rebinson (tbn); Joe Robichaux (p); Alcide 
Pavageay (bs); Joe Watkins (d). 


LITTLE WALTER 
My Babe—Blue Midnight 
(London 45-HLM. 45 s.p. 6s. 4d.) 
Little Walter Jacobs used to play 
amplified harmonica with Muddy Waters 
rhythm and blues group, but left a few 
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years ago to go on his own. He has a 
distinctive style and plays his blues in 
a fine strong confident manner. This 
“Babe” is not up to the previous ver- 
sion, but is quite respectable r&b 
material, with male and female choral 
voices, the Jacobs harmonica, and re- 
sounding African style belly-grunts. 

The reverse, a slow meditative blues 
by Jacobs, roundly backed by the usual 
small group, is mildly attractive. Readers 
who play the juke boxes will find it 
rewarding to push the button for this 
selection. 

GB. 


CHARLIE McNAIR 


, Big House Blues—The Fish Man 
(Waverley SLP 504. 45 rpm. 6s. 4d.) 
Charlie McNair’s band has recently 

been making quite a name for itself 
north of the border, but this record on 
a relatively new label only goes some 
of the way towards justifying their 
popularity. 

Frankly, the band is pretty rough and 
its ensemble playing leaves a good deal 
to be desired, as does the intonation. 
Best soloist is the clarinettist who dis- 
plays some sensitivity and feeling for 
jazz. The rest of the group have a lot 
to learn, particularly the rhythm section. 

However, the choice of material is 
interesting, even if the Duke’s “Big 
House Blues” proves too ambitious. I 
would say that this is a band to watch. 
I have a feeling that, if they can stick 
together, they will develop into a very 
good traditional group. Incidentally, this 
record can be obtained direct from Geo. 
Jeffrey Ltd, 23 Earl Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

P.T. 


GERRY MULLIGAN/BEN 
WEBSTER 
GERRY MULLIGAN MEETS BEN WEBSTER: 
Chelsea Bridge; The Cat Walk; Sunday (20 min.) 
—Who’s Got Rhythm; Tell Me When; Go Home 
(23 min.) 
(HMV CLP 1373. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

These days, the name of Gerry Mulli- 
gan on a record label is, for me, a sign 
of quality. Judging by the experience 
of the last few years’ concentrated listen- 
ing, one is not likely to be disappointed. 
There is always something interesting, 
and almost every time wit, humour, and 
a depth of feeling which is not im- 
mediately apparent. 

Unfamiliar combinations, both of 
personnel and of material, are common- 
place today. In many cases they have 
a gimmick value, and represent a 
desperate attempt by the record makers 
either to ring the changes or to have 
a novelty effect upon a sated listening 
public. In a few cases, some genuine 
policy exists and something worthwhile 
comes from an unlikely marriage. 

This combination of Mulligan with 
the veteran tenor player Ben Webster 
was engineered by Norman Granz, a 
man of some originality and consider- 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


able vision. One other meeting ar- 
ranged by him during the same 12- 
month period, that of Henry Allen and 
Edward Ory, provided some of the best 
recorded jazz of recent times. Gerry 
Mulligan is not, of course, an upstart 
or a newcomer as some people would 
like to believe. He made his mark 
nearly a dozen years ago with Miles 
Davis, himself no minor figure. 


This is a good session, but it does 
not have the astonishing effect of the 
quartet recordings with Art Farmer, 
which to me improve in value with each 
playing (Philips BBL 7320). This also 
is one which repays careful attention, 
and it does not attempt the flamboyant 
charm which was so abundant in 
Webster's “Blue Saxophones” session 
with Hawk. With Leroy Vinnegar, the 
choice of bass player was impeccable, 
for he was exactly able to give some 
of his essential jauntiness to the session. 
Listen to the way he drives the final 
choruses of “Rhythm” or the whole of 
“The Cat Walk”, and his work through- 
out all tracks is sparkling. There is 
very satisfying piano from Jimmy 
Rowles, particularly in “Go Home”, and 
firm, non-sensational drumming. 


Ben Webster has two styles—one full 
of booming percussive swing, with a dry 
and driving sound. Here his work is 
warmer and more insinuating, and as 
with most musicians who come under 
that influence, it blends formidably with 
Mulligan’s unique style. My own pre- 
ference is for the second and sixth 
tracks, both of light medium-tempo 
swing with the unique Mulligan “todd- 
ling” sound. The first and fourth are 
very caressive and the remainder light 
and bright. A most attractive collection. 
Forget your prejudices and try it. It 
is not the first, but the second playing, 
which will decide you. 

GB. 


Ben Webster (ten); 
Jimmy Rowles (p); 
Lewis (d). 


Gerry Mulligan (bar); 
Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Mel 


INDEX 1959 


We are pleased to announce that 
a full and complete index to Jazz 
Journal for 1959, including oo 
records reviewed, is now ready. As 

the supply will be strictly limited 
you are advised to book your copy 
of this index without delay. 


Price 5/- post free. 
JAZZ JOURNAL 
27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 


KING OLIVER 


JAZZ GALLERY: 
Working Man’s Blues; Ain’t Gonna Tell Nobody 
—Snake Rag; Sweet Lovin’ Man 


(Philips BBE 12369. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


With the recordings by King Oliver’s 
Creole Jazz Band we have the folk-jazz 
of New Orleans slightly formalised for 
the sake of a new audience and a new 
industry. There seems no reason to be- 
lieve that these musicians had appre- 
ciably changed their styles in the time 
between leaving the Crescent City and 
arriving at the Okeh recording studios 
—and, certainly, on the evidence we 
have, Oliver, the Dodds brothers and 
Dutrey were to continue to play the 
same way until their deaths. Because of 
this, it seems safe to say that these are 


-among the all-time, definitive recordings 


of New Orleans music, as well as being 
some of the greatest jazz of any kind 
ever documented. 

Unfortunately, Philips are so short- 
sighted that they cannot see the folly of 
issuing on EP tracks which have long 
been available on LP (BBL 7181). I can’t 
imagine any but the most impoverished 
of jazz enthusiasts making do with four 
titles, however fine, when twelve can 
be had for the asking. How long have 
we waited for the Sam Morgans? 


SID PHILLIPS 


A DATE IN DIXIE: 
You Came A Long Way From St. Louis; Boston 
Bounce—Starlight; Anything Goes 


(HMV 7EG 8592. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


This is good, cleanly-played commer- 
cial jazz. I have always enjoyed Sid’s 
clarinet playing and he is well featured 
on his own “Starlight’—a charming 
tune, nicely played, but little or nothing 
to do with Dixieland jazz. Sid also plays 
well on “Anything Goes’, but the rest 
of the performance and that of “Boston 
Bounce”, remind me of Harry Roy in 
the thirties. “St Louis” is another good 
commercial offering and reveals that the 
group might be better suited to main- 
stream rather than to pseudo-Dixieland. 


PETE RUGOLO 


RUGOLO PLAYS KENTON: 


Artistry in Rhythm; Southern Scandal—Eager 
Beaver; Painted Rhythm 


(Mercury ZEP 10084. EP. 12s. 344.) 


This tribute to his former boss by 
Pete Rugolo and his well-drilled studio 
band is a pleasantly swinging little re- 
cord. There are good solo spots by alto 
and trumpet, but the most pleasing 
feature is the rhythm section. The pre- 
sence of the guitar gives it a full sound, 
and the drummer certainly knows his 
business. The arrangements aren’t world- 
beaters, but at least the screaming brass 
aren’t too overpowering. Followers of 
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Kenton and Rugolo will find nothing 
wrong here, and devotees of big band 
jazz in general will probably also find 
things to their liking. 

MSS. 


GEORGE SHEARING 


No personnel given. 
BLUE CHIFFON: 

Love Wise; Nocturne; Nina Never Knew; I’m 
Gonna Laugh You Out Of My Life 
(Capitol EAP 1-1124. 7inEP. 12s. 3d.) 
My remarks above about “Satin Brass” 
more or less apply here—the Shearing 
Quintet with, this time, “a full string 
choir’—except that this pes is even 
more so background music. I’m not quite 
sure if I really should be reviewing it in 

the pages of a jazz magazine. 
K.B. 


GEORGE SHEARING 


SATIN BRASS: 
Deep Night; In The Blue Of Evening; 1! Could 
Write A Book; Sleepy Manhattan; If | Had You; 
Just Plain Bill (16 min.)—First Floor Please; 
Chelsea Bridge, A Ship Without A Sail; Stairway 
To The Stars; pod Look Like Someone; Night 
Flight (17 min.) 
(Capitol T 1326. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 

This, as you might expect, is a very 
slick record: the Shearing Quintet 
blended with four trumpets, four trom- 
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bones, two French horns and a tuba— 
“brilliant biting brass,” says a blurb on 
the sleeve. 

Frankly, the music played by the 
Shearing Quintet—competent, controlled 
and colourless—has always bored me 
and anything done to make it sound 
different is alright by me. The brass 
here does help—it makes quite a nice 
big band sound—but the disc is strictly 
for background listening. There is a fair 
imitation of the Basie Band on “First 
Floor Please” and—alright, let’s be 
honest—Shearing’s take-off of Fats 
Waller on “Bill” did make me smile. 

No personnel given. 

K.B. 


THE TEMPERANCE SEVEN 


THE TEMPERANCE SEVEN INCH RECORD: 
The Eton Boating Song; Laughing Blues—Alex- 
ander’s Record-Breaking Band; Bill Bailey 


(Argo EAF 14. EP. 14s. 7d.) 

A strong wind of humour is certainly 
needed to blow through the more arid 
wastes of traditional jazz. Unconscious 
humour is provided by numerous lesser 
groups and conscious humour by The 
Temperance Seven and a few gifted 
individuals like George Melly. Un- 
fortunately, the good live pertormance 
does not always record well and the best 
funny act is usually short-lived. 

For those who have not come across 
them before, the Seven (often aug- 
mented) go in for strange instrumenta- 
tion, funereal dress, and a musical policy 
which is based on the works of Ted 
Lewis and Fess Williams. A pity they 
have not studied the infinitely satisfying 
recordings of Freddy Snickletritz Fisher, 
whose “Turkey In ‘Lhe Straw” and “Hot 
Time” were among the gems of the pre- 
war Decca lists, and contained a 
measure of sturdy jazz. 

This record does not come off. It is 
rumty-tumty, which was intended, but 
also querulous and dreary, which was 
not. Too bad. 

GB. 


A TREASURY OF FIELD 
RECORDINGS 


TRADITIONAL MUSIC & SONG, VOLUME ONE: 
(a) The Streets Of Laredo; (b) Talking Blues; 
(c) The Jealous Lover; (d) Yellow Gal; (e) 
K.C. Ain’t Nothing But A Rag; (f) The Waitress 
And The Sailor; (g) Corrine, Corrina; (h) The 
Ballad Of Davey Crockett; (i) Cryin’ Won’t Make 
Me Stay; (j) Baby Please Don’t Go (25 min. )— 
(k) You Gonna Look Like A Monkey; (1) Bad 
Lee Brown; (m) Sand Mountain Blues; (n) 
Soldier, Will You Marry Me?; (0) Good Times 
Here, Better Down The Road; (p) The Grey 
Goose; (q) Hello Central, Gimme 209; (r) The 
Miller Boy; (s) After Hours Improvisation; (t) 
Shake It Mister ‘Gator; (u) Grizzly Bear 
(25} min.) 
(77-LA-12-2, 12inLP. 42s. 6d.) 

“The more specific the anthologist, the 
nore effective will be his anthology”— 
this should be Rule One for the pros- 
pective album compiler. When, as is the 


case here, he attempts to cover too much 
territory he only succeeds in diffusing 
the impact and alienating the listener. 
For example, few blues collectors will be 
much interested in John Q. Anderson, 
Linna Belle Hafti, Ed Badeaux and John 
Lomax Jr. who, though they may not 
be, sound like those singers of folk songs 
who appeared so audaciously at last 
year’s Newport Folk Festival. Theirs is 
pleasant enough music, if you’re in the 
mood for pleasantries, but innocuous and 
meaningless when compared with the 
authentic work of, say, Andrew Everett 
and Grover Dickson. Also of very 
limited interest are the “ethnic” tracks, 
such as those by Mrs. Melton and Dudley 
Alexander. Like Fred Ramsey’s record- 
ings of the Lapsey Brass Band, these 
have little entertainmtnt value—as pure 
documentary there may be an argument 
for their existence, but not in any 
“Treasury” collection from an area as 
rich in folk artistry as Texas. 


The remaining performances make the 
record. Best of all is “Cryin’ Won't 
Make Me Stay”, a superb deep-blues 
which, with those by Joel and Sam Hop- 
kins and Andrew Everett, would have 
formed the core of a good blues anth- 
ology. The work songs (“Yellow Gal”, 
“Shake It”, “Grizzly Bear’’) are also very 
fine, full of a wholesome passion for life 
which, when one considers the position 
of the Negro in the South, is truly 
astounding. From his work here, Grover 
Dickson, the lead singer on “Grizzly 
Bear”, is deserving of more lengthy re- 
cording. Harry Stephens, Pete Ross, Jim 
Wilkie and Jimmy Womack are “cow- 
boy” singers, of whom Stephens is the 
most authentic, Rose, Wilkie and 
Womack the best, in that order. Rose, 
especially, captures the feeling of alone- 
ness One imagines the night-herding 
cowpoke would experience—but this is 
only a tenderfoot’s impression. 


To summarize—although on the whole 
this is an entertaining and instructive 
album it is also an annoying one, with 
too many changes of mood and meaning 
to bear constant playing. It comes with 
an evocatively written, 60 page booklet 
which, unlike the record, is recommended 
unreservedly. 

TS. 


(a) Harry Stephens (vel). 

(b) & (c) Jimmy Womack (gtr, vel). 

(d) Harold Burton and Group (vel). 

(e) Andrew Everett (vcl, gtr). 

(f) Ed Badeaux (bjo, vel). 

(g) Lightnin’ Hopkins (gtr, vel). 

(h) Mrs. Melton (vel). 

(i) R. C. Forest (gtr, vel); Gozy Kilpatri¢k 
(hea). 

(j) Dudley Alexander (vcl, cta); Alex Robert 
Jr. (fiddle); Vincent Frank (w'bd). 

(k) Dennis Gainus (vcl, gtr). 

(1) Jim Wilkie (vel, gtr). 

(m) Pete Rose (vcl, gtr). 

(n) Linna Belle Hafti (vel). 

(0) Joel Hopkins (vel, gtr). 

(p) John Lomax Jr. (vel). 

(q) Andrew Everett (gtr, vel). 

(r) John Q, Anderson (gtr, vel). 

(s) George Coleman (p). 
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(t) Joseph Johnson, R. G. Williams and Group 
(vel). 
(u) Grover Dickson and Group (vel). 


BRUCE TURNER 


BRUCE TURNER JUMP BAND: 
Nuages—My Guy’s Come Back 


(Melodisc 45/1551. 45 s.p. 6s. 4d.) 


A measure of the quality of a good 
mainstream band lies in its ability to 
riff. It is, of course, a criterion which 
applies to any band. As I recall saying 
before in this journal, a riff which does 
not succeed is no better than an attack 
of the hiccups. “My Guy’s Come Back” 
is no more than melodic exercises 
around extended riffing, and as such is 
entirely successful. 

*Nuages” is one of those wistful, 
quite typical, pieces of Gallic cafe 
music associated with Django Rein- 
hardt. A delightful tune, it is treated as 
a long solo by Bruce Turner, with inter- 
jections from Bill Bramwell’s guitar. 

Johnny Chilton (tpt); Johnny Mumford (tmb); 
Bruce Turner (alt, cit); Colin Bates (p); Bill 
Bramwell (gtr); Jim Bray (bs); Johnny Armitage 
(d). 


VIDEO ALL STARS 


TV JAZZ THEMES: 

Peter Gunn Theme; Session At Pete's Pad; 

Brothers Go To Mothers; Soft Sounds; Fallout; 

Dreamsville (20 min. )—Richard Diamond Theme; 
77 Sunset Strip; The Thin Man (17 min.) 


(Pye GGL 0060. i2inLP. 21s.) 


Though some of the TV programmes 
from which these themes are derived will 
be unfamiliar to viewers in this country, 
it matters little, as the title is only an 
excuse to present some slick jazz in the 
West Coast manner. 

Though it cannot be said that either 
the material or the performances are 
exactly inspired, the LP is good value for 
a guinea and it does enable one to hear 
some well-recorded big band jazz in the 
modern manner, interspersed with small- 
er combo offerings. In the latter category, 
“Brothers Go To Mothers” what the 
heck TV programme is this?!) features 
some excellent solo work from Frank 
Rosolino, while both vibes and piano are 
good throughout the album. Another 
pleasant track is “Soft Sounds”, with 
excellent work from piano and rhythm 
section, while “Dreamsville” has an al- 
most Ellington quality to it in the 
ensemble passages. 

Maybe this album is slightly on the 
commercial side, but the playing ts re- 
laxed and a good deal less pretentious 
than some of the work of these well- 
known West Coasters. 

P.T. 

Recorded in two sessions from the following 
personnel: Gus Bivona, Paul Horn, Bob Cooper, 
Red Mitchell, Jimmy Rowles, Gene Sherry, Pete 
Terry, Joe Triscari, Dick Nash, Frank Rosolino, 
George Roberts, Jimmy McGhee. Joe Moward, 
Julius Jacob, Shelly Manne, Al Henrickson, Ray 
Linn, Gene Estes, Don Faquerist, Jimmy Salko, 
Larry Bunker, Vince Terri, Pete Condoli, Conrad 
Gozzo, Frank Beach, Irv Cottier. Directed by Skip 
Martin. Recorded in Hollywood. No date given. 
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FRANK DUTTON 
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Commodore 10-in. 78 series 


Jonah Jones and his Orchestra: Jonah Jones 
(tpt), Tyree Glenn (tbn), Buster Bailey 
(cle), Hilton Jefferson (alt), Ike Quebec 
(ten), Dave Rivera (p), Danny Barker (g), 
Milt Hinton (bs), James Heard (d). July 


- 1945. 


Stomping At The Savoy (A4866-1). 

As for coupling, but Glenn also plays 
vibes. July 1945. 

Rose Of The Rio Grande (A4862-1). 
Eddie Condon and his Band: as for 568, 
but sub. Benny Morton (tbn), Sidney 
Catlect (d). December 2, 1943. 

Rose Room (A4688-!)/Nobody Knows 

You When You’re Down And Out 

(A4687-2). 

Eddie Condon and his Band: 
December 8, 1943. 

Tell "Em About Me (A4696-2)/Mandy, 

Make Up Your Mind (A4697-2). 

Eddie Condon and his Band: as for 551. 
December 11, 1943. 

You Can’t Cheat A Cheater (A4701)/ 

Save Your Sorrow (A4702-1). 

George Brunies and his Jazz Band: Max 
Kaminsky (tpt), George Brunies (tbn), 
Johnny Mince (cit), Joe Bushkin (p), Eddie 
Condon (g), jack Lesberg (bs), Johnny 
Blowers (d). April 1946. 

1 Used To Love You (A4891-1; wel by 

Brunies)/I’m Gonna Sit Right Down And 

Write Myself A Letter (A4892-1; vcl by 

Brunies ). 

George Brunies and his Jazz Band: as for 
606. April 1946. 

.D.T. Blues (A4894-3; vcl by Brunies)/ 
in The Shade OF The Old Apple Tree 
(A4893-1; vel by Brunies). 

George Brunies and his jazz Band: Wild 
Bill Davison (cnt), George Brunies (tbn), 
Tony Parenti (cit), Gene Schroeder (p), 
Eddie Condon (g), Jack Lesberg (bs), 
Danny Alvin (d). january 1946. 

Sweet Lovin’ Man (A4879-1; vel by 
Brunies)/Wang Wang Biues (A488!-1). 
Albert Ammons and his Rhythm Kings: Hot 
Lips Page (tpt), Vic Dickenson (tbn), Don 
Byas (ten), Albert Ammons (p), Israel 
Crosby (bs), Sidney Catlett (d). February 

12, 1944. 


as for 568. 


Blues In The Groove (A )/The 
Breaks (A ). 
Eddie Edwards’ Original Dixieland jazz 


Band: Max Kaminsky (tpt), Eddie Edwards 
(tbn), Brad Gowans (cit), Teddy Roy (p), 
Jack Lesberg (bs), Tony Sbarbaro (Spargo) 
(d/kazoo). April 6, 1946. 
Rag (A4884-1)/Barnyard Blues 

(A4886-1). 
Eddie Edwards’ Original Dixieland jazz 
Band: as for 610, plus Eddie Condon (g). 
April 6, 1946. 

Mournin’ Blues (A4888-3). 
As for 610, but sub. Wild Bill Davison 


612 


613 


614 


615 


616 


617 


619 


622 


623 


(cnt). April 6, 1946. 
Skeleton jangle (A4887-1). 
Eddie Edwards’ Original Dixieland 
Band: as for 610. April 6, 1946. 
Lazy Daddy (A4885-1). 


Jazz 


As for 610, but sub. Wild Bill Davison 
(ent). April 6, 1946. 

Ostrich Walk (A4890-1). 
Eddie Edwards’ Original Dixieland Jazz 


Band: as for 610. April 6, 1946. 
Shake It And Break It (A4883-1). 
As for 610, plus Wild Bill Davison (cnt). 


April 6, 1946. 
When You And | Were Young, Maggie 
(A4889-2). 
Billie Holiday with the Eddie Heywood 
Trio: as for 559—side 2. April 8, 1944. 


1 Love My Man (A4756-1X; vel by 
Holiday)/On The Sunny Side Of The 
Street (A4757-1X; vcl by Holiday). 


Wild Bill Davison and his Commodores: 
Wild Bill Davison (cnt), George Brunies 
(tbn), Albert Nicholas (cit), Gene 
Schroeder (p), Eddie Condon (g), Jack 

Dave Tough (d). January 


Lesberg (bs), 
1946. 


High Society (A4875-1)/Wabash Blues 
(A4878-1). 
Muggsy Spanier and his Ragtimers: Muggsy 
Spanier (cnt), Miff Mole (tbn), Peewee 
Russell (cit), Dick Cary (p), Eddie Condon 
‘g), Bob Casey (bs), Joe Grauso (d). 
April 15, 1944. 
Angry (A4762-2)/Smag It (A4764-2). 
*"bert Ammons (p solos). February 1947. 
The Boogie Rocks ( )/Albert’s 
Special Boogie ( ). 
Wild Bill Davison and his Commodores: 
as for 546. November 29, 1943. 
Riverboat Shuffle (A4677-1)/Muskrat 
Ramble (A4678-2). 
George Wettling and his Rhythm Kings: as 
for 561. July 21, 1944. 
Heebie Jeebies (A4801-1)/Blues For Stu 
(Pitchin’ a Witch) (A4804-1). 
Miff Mole and his Nicksieland Band: Bobby 
Hackett (cnt), Miff Mole (tbn), Peewee 
Russell (cite), Ernie Caceres (bar), Gene 
Schroeder (p), Eddie Condon (g), Bob 
yma (bs), Joe Grauso (d). April 25, 
944. 


Béale Street Blues (A4772-1)/I 
Have That Man (A4773-1). 
Muggsy Spanier and his Ragtimers: 
576. December 7, 1944. 
Sobbin’ Blues (A4835-2)/Darktown 
Strutters Ball (A4836-1). 
B>bby Hackett and his Orchestra: Bobby 
Hackett (cnt), Lou McGarity (tbn), Peewee 
Russell (cit), Ernie Caceres (bar/cit), Jess 
Stacy (p), Eddie Condon (g), Bob Casey 
(bs), George Wettling (4d). September 
23, 1944. 
New Orleans (A4806-1)/Skeleton jangle 
(A4807). 
Wild Bill 


Must 


as for 


Davison and his Commodores: 
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624 


625 


626 


627 


628 


629 
630 


631 


632 


633 


634 


635 


636 


Wild Bill 
(tbr), 
(p), Eddie Condon (g), Bob Casey (bs), 


(ent), Lou 
(clt), 


Davison 
Peewee Russell 


McGarity 
Dick Cary 


Danny Alvin (d). January 19, 1945. 
Jazz Me Blues (A4844-1)/Squeeze Me 


(A4846-1). 
Wild Bill Davison and his Commodores: as 
for 563. January 22, 1945. 


A Monday Date (A4847)/Sister Kate 
(A4850). 

Muggsy Spanier and his Ragtimers: 
616. April 15, 1944. 
Weary Blues (A 

(A 


as for 
)/Alice Blue Gown 


Note:—these master numbers are almost 
certainly A4763 and A4765). 
Wild Bill Davison and his Commodores: 
Wild Bill Davison (cnt), George Lugg 
(tbn), Joe Marsala (cit), Bill Miles (bar), 
Joe Sullivan (p), Eddie Condon (g), Jack 
Lesberg (bs), George Wettling (4). 
September 1945. 
prey Rag (A4867) /Who’s Sorry Now 
(A4868 
Peewee Hot Four: 
September 30, 1944. 
Rose Of Washington Square (A “y/ 
Keepin’ Out Of Mischief Now (A M4 
(Note:—these master numbers are almost 
certainly A4819 and A4820). 
Wild Bill Davison and oe Commodores: as 
for 615. January 1946 
i'm Coming Virginia (A4877)/Wrap Your 
Troubles In Dreams (A4876). 
(UNKNOWN). 
Wild Bill Davison and his Commodores: as 
for 626. September 1945. 
On The Alamo (A4869)/Someday Sweet- 
heart (A4870). 
Jelly Roll Morton Seven: Henry Allen (tpt), 
Joe Britton (tbn), Albert Nicholas (cit), 
Eddie Williams (alto), Jelly Roll Morton 
(p), Wellman Braud (bs), Zutty Singleton 
(d). January 4, 1940. 
Sweet Substitute (A2582; vci by 
Morton) /Panama (R2583). 
Jelly Roll Morton Seven: as for 631. 
January 4, 1940. 
Good Old New York (R2584; vel by 
Morton)/Big Lip Blues (R2585; vel by 
Morton). 
Jelly Roll Morton Seven: as for 631, but 
sub. Claude Jones (tbn). January 30, 1940. 
Dirty, Dirty, Dirty (R2632; vel by 
Morton) /Swinging The Elks (R2633). 
Jelly Roll Morton's Sextet: as for 631, 
minus Britton. January 23, 1940. 
Get The Bucket (R2622; vel by Mor- 
ton)/ Shake It (R2624; vcl by Morton). 
Wild Bill Davison and his Commodores: as 
for 623. January 19, 1945. 
Little Girl (A4843)/Ghost Of A Chance 
(A4845). 
(UNKNOWN). 


as for 596. 


(continued on page 40) 
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J 
Sarity Danny Alvin—AT THE CLUB BASIN ST: Sth Teddy Edwards—iT’'S ABOUT TIME: (Edwards, Bound/Livin' With The Biues/Blowin’ The 
Cary Rampart St. Parade/Closer Walk With Thee/ ten; Les McCann, p; Leroy Vinnegar, bs; Ron Blues/Baby Please Don’t Go/Twelve Gates To 
(bs), Dippermouth Blues/Bill Bailey/All Of Me/Sheik Jefferson, d.): Love Is Here To Stay/Frankly The City/Pawnshop Blues/Brownie’s Guitar 
Of Araby/Riverside Blues/! Used To Love You/ Speaking/Fools Rush In/Undecided/Blues Con- Blues WORLD PACIFIC 1294 
. Me Hi Society/Sunny Side Of The Street/After jumations/Willow, Weep For Me/Lover Come Joe Turner—BIG JOE RIDES AGAIN (Ernie Royal 
You've Gone/Basin St. Blues STEPHANY 8001 Back To Me (S&M) PACIFIC JAZZ 6 or Paul Ricard, tpt; Vic Dickenson, tbn; Jerome 
s: as Milt Buckner—MIGHTY HIGH (Buckner, el-org; Paul Horn—SOMETHING BLUE (horn, alto, fit, Richardson, alto; Coleman Hawkins, ten; Jimmy 
Jimmy Campbell, alto; Kenny Burrell, gtr; Joe clt, Emil Richards, vibes; Paul Moer, p; Jimmy Jones, p; Jim Hall, gtr; Doug Watkins, bs; 
Kate Benjamin, bs; Maurice Pins d.): Mighty Bond, bs; Billy Higgins, d.): Dun Dunee/Tall Charlie Persip, qd. on all but ‘‘Pennies’’, which 
High/Teach Me Tonight/ bstraction/Two Flights Polynesian/Mr. Bond/Fremptz/Something Blue/ has Jimmy Nottingham, Lawrence Brown, Pete 
s for Sau, Won te ae yo ee Half and Half (S&M) HI Fl JAZZ J615 Brown, Seldon Powell, Pete Johnson, Freddie 
¢ Clock/Castle Rock/Haunting Me (M) Ahmad. Jamal—HAPPY MOODS (Jamal. pi, israel in The Kitchen /Nokedy tn Mind /Unel The Rec 
jown Crosby, bs; Vernell Fournier, d.): Little Old 
Oscar “Papa”? Celestin (band led by Albert Lady/For All We Know/Pavanne/Excerpt From “> Ie 
French) (M) IMPERIAL 9125 The Blues/You'd Be So Easy To Love/Time On Make ogee h/Tim At = ag A “ os = 
dores: Bob Crosby—GREAT HITS: Sth Rampart St. Parade/ My Hands/Raincheck/I'll Never Stop Loving Your Iceman sam). pepe 1332 
Lugg Honky Tonk Train/March Of The Bobcats/Little 
bar), Rock Getaway/What's New/Washington and BLUES AND FOLK: 
Jack Lee Swing/Big Noise From Winnetka/Yancey Lee Konitz—YOU & lve 
(d). Special/Muskrat Ramble/Boogie Woogie Maxixe You Don't Know What Love Is/Driving : Woodrow Adams—Sad and Blue/Something On 
Crazy/1 Didn't Know About You/Clear Out Of 
/Gin Mill Blues/Sugar Foot Stomp (S&M) My Mind/(‘‘Real down-home blues . . 
ere DOT 3278M, 25278S This World/More |! See You/You Are Too Billboard ) HOME OF THE BLUES 109* 
Al Casey—BUCK JUMPIN’ (Casey gtr; Rudy Beautiful/Getting Sentimental Over You (S&M) 
4 VERVE 8362 
596. Powell, alto; Herman Foster, p; Jimmy Lewis, " x A 
bs; Belton Evans, d.): Buck Jumpin’/Casey’s — Lewis—-DOCTOR Andy 
y/ Blues/Don’t Blame Me/Rosetta/Ain’t Misbe- nderson, tpt; Bob Mielke, t ny Joe Robichaux, 
). havin’/Honeysuckle Rose/Body and Soul p: Slow Drag, bs; joe Watkins, d.): Royal 
sImost SWINGSVILLE 2007 Telephone/Into Each Life Some Rain Must Fall/ 
4 Chant Of The Tuxedos/Old Spinning Wheel/ 
ANE: 
os: as Bugle Boy March/219 Blues/Mary Don't You BE SENSIBLE 
Clifford’s Kappa/Filide/Two Sons/ al/ w S&M VERVE 2 
Under Paris Skies/! Hadn’t Anyone Till You eep ( ) ER 1021 JAZZ FANS! 
. Your NEW JAZZ 8228 Jackie McLean—MAKIN’ THE CHANGES: Bean 
and The Boys/What's New?/!l Never Knew/ 
4 A Rhapsody/Jackie’s BUY BY MAIL FROM THE 
ir 
isis aE Miff Mole—ABOARD THE DIXIE FLYER: Fidgety RECOGNISED SPECIALISTS 
; Feet/For Me An’ My Gal/There'll Come A All jazz records (and pops and : 
(tpt), IF YOU’RE VISITING OR classics) and jazz books are supplied 
iver . ouls ues iffany/jimtown ues sali 2 
coe PASSING THROUGH PARIS Who's Sorry Now?/Wolverine Blues/Dixieland by our specialist service 
when ALL RECORD COLLECTORS One-step/Haunting Blues (M) POST & PACKING FREE TO 
WILL SAVE TIME BY FIRST te ge gg HOME AND H.M. FORCES 
ty Thelonious Monk—QUARTET PLUS TWO AT 
Y CALLING AT THE THE BLACKHAWK (Monk, p; Charlie Rouse, CUSTOMERS 
at ‘ Harold Land, ten; joe Gordon, tpt; John Ore, 
631. “TREASURY OF JAZZ’ bs; Billy Higgins, d.,: Let's Call This/Four In Purchase Tax Free To Overseas 
ch by 8, RUE ALBERT LAURENT, One/I'm Getting Sentimental/Worry  Later/ (including H.M. Forces) 
nd CHATILLON Round Midnight/Epistrophy (S&M) Home customers—we can send records 
; ah ’ RIVERSIDE RLP 12-323 free of tax to your overseas contacts 
, bue S/S BAGNEUX, (SEINE) Kid Ory—WE'VE GOT RHYTHM (Red Allen, and friends—we do the work—AND 
1940. 10 mins. from Porte d’Orleans. tpt; Ory, tbn; Bob McCracken, cle; Cedric SAVE YOU MONEY ! 
cl by B 194 Heywood, p; Frank Haggerty, gtr; Morty Corv, 
33). us bs; Alton Redd, d, vel): Christopher Columbus/ details: 
631, —_— Some Of These Days/! Got Rhythm/Come Back, : 
Sweet Papa/San/Tuxedo Junction/Lazy River DO 
yrton ). LLPs/EPs/78s IN FRANCE. Horace Parlan—MOVIN' & GROOVIN’ (Parlan, AGATE 
res: as ———-—-— p; Sam Jones, bs; Al Harewood, d.): C Jam (d J Cc Q LTD. ) 
Blues/On Green Dolphin St./Up In Cynthia's ept. J.J. pops and classics 
Chance IF IN DOUBT, ‘PHONE US Room/Lady Bird/Bag's Groove/Stella By Star- 
AT PELLETON 11-72. light/There ts No Greater Love/it Could Happen Cha R 
To You (M) BLUE NOTE 4028 ring We2 oad, 
Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee—BLUES IS A London, 
WE SPEAK -ENGLI SH. STORY: Key To The Highway/LoseYour Money/ 
Sportin' Life/New Hea  Breakdown/Prison 
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IF YOU LIVE IN 


WALES or the WEST 


COME TO 


CITY RADIO 


2 CHURCHILL WAY, CARDIFF 
TEL : 28169 


FOR YOUR 


JAZZ RECORDS 


—wWNew and second hand: Huge selection 
—Used records taken in part exchange 
—Mail Order Service: Phone or write 


Doc Bagby—Drifting/Shim Shimmy, Baby 
END 1075 
BEEN HERE & GONE (various artists from field 
recordings by Fred Ramsey—released in con- 
junction with the book of the same title) 
FOLKWAYS FA 2659 
Chuck Berry—Got To Find My Baby/Mad Lad 
CHESS 1763 
Gatemouth Brown—Slop Time/Gate's Tune 
PEACOCK 1676 
James Brown—Wonder When You're Coming 
Home/This Old Heart FEDERAL 123 
Little Buck—tLet it Be Now/I'll Follow You 
DUKE 7041* 
Clara and Rufus—Deep Down Inside/'Cause | 
Love You SATELLITE 102* 
King Curtis—King Neptune's Guitar/Beatnick Hoe- 
down ABC-PARAMOUNT 10133 
The Crown Four—SiING A SONG OF SICKNESS: 
Watch World War Three On Pay TV/Fill Out 
The Policies, Mother/Annual Get-together Of 
The KKK/Guillotine Days/50,000,000 Commies 
Can't Be Wrong/That Big Sporting House In The 
Sky/Oh What We Grow In Old Mexico/Send 
The Girls Over There/i Saw Adolph Today/ 
The Richer They Are The Slower | Cure Them/ 


Leave The Slums Alone PIP 1901 
Wild Bill Davis—Blues For Barbara/Boogie 
Woogie EVEREST 19372 


Joey Edwards—Shirley, Shirley/This Little Gir! 
(“ . . . has the old-fashioned, flannel-in-the- 
mouth blues sound’’—Biliboard) LILLEY 

The Gospel Consolators—Deliver Me/Going On 
With jesus PEACOCK 1813 

Woody Guthrie—BALLADS OF SACCO & VAN- 
ZETTI (12inLP) FOLKWAYS FH 5485 

Peppermint Harris—Ain't No  Business/Ange! 


Child DUKE 703! 
Sterling Harrison—Viorking On Your Heart/! Do 
Believe VIM 511 
Howlin’ Wolf—Spoonful/Howlin’ For My Darling 
CHESS 10265 


Lonnie johmson—BLUES: Don't Ever Love/No 
Lowe For Sale/There’s No “Love/! Don't Hurt 
Any More/She Devil/One-sided Love/Big Leg 
Woman/There Must Be A Way/She's Drunk 
Again/Bives Round My Door/You Don't Move 
Me/You Will Need Me BLUESVILLE 1007 

Elmore jJames—Rollin’ and Tumblin’/!'m Worried 


FIRE 1024* 

Baby Boy jennings—Goin’ Home/Little Girl 
SAVOY 1589 
Ernie K-Doe—Ain't it The Truth?/Hello, My 
Lover MINIT 614 


Lazy Lester—A Real Combination/Bye Bye Baby, 
Gonna Call it Gone EXCELLO 2182°* 
Leadbelly—-NEGRO FOLK SONGS FOR YOUNG 


PEOLPLE FOLKWAYS FC 7533 
Smiley Lewis—Ain't Goin’ There No More/Last 
Night IMPERIAL 2553* 


Little Esther—fee| Like | Wanna Cry/The Chains 
WARWICK M559 

Little Willie john—Sieep/There’s A Difference 
KING 5394 


Baby Lloyd—Wait and See/i Need Love 
ATCO 6175 
Buddy Lucas—Night Train/Begin The Beguine 
VIM 505 
Brownie McGhee and Sonny Terry—SING & PLAY: 
Cindy, Oh Cindy/Old MacDonald/The Ballad 
Of John Henry/Rock Island Line/etc. 
CHOICE 100 
Billy Miranda—Go Ahead/Run Rose 
CHECKER 10284 
The New Lost City Ramblers—VOLUME TWO: 
Whoop ‘Em Up Cindy/Louisville Burglar/Sally 
Goodin/Tom Dooley/etc. FOLKWAYS FA 2397 
Little Junior Parker—That’s All Right/I'll Learn 
To Love Again DUKE 326 
Leo Price—Black Pepper/just Wait and See (‘‘A 
lowdown, old style r & b blues’’—Billboard ) 
HULL 736* 
Shaky Jake—GOOD TIMES (‘‘blues singer in the 
Sonny Boy Williamson tradition.'’—Billboard ): 
Worried Blues/Teardrops/My Foolish Heart/ 
Good Times/etc. PRESTIGE 1008 
Roscoe Shelton—Miss You/Let Me Believe In You 
EXCELLO 2181 
SOUTH AFRICAN FREEDOM SONGS (Pete 
Seeger, Guy Carawan, Ne Wright, Robert 
Harter, Garrett Morris): The Brown Nation/ 
God Save The Volunteers/We Do Not Care If 
We Go To Prison/Pass Burn Song (EP) 
- FOLKWAYS EPC 601 


‘The Soul Seekers—When Morning Comes/Over Ir 
Glory BEVERLY 74¢ 
The Southern Spirituals—Another Day’s Journey; 
The Love Of God BEVERLY 747 
The Southern Spirituals—just A Little While To 
Stay Here/There Is Rest BEVERLY 748 
The Spirits of Memphis—Doctor Jesus/’Twill Be 
Glory PEACOCK 1815 
Allen ‘Bo’ Story—Blue Moon/Don't ANNA 1127 
Roosevelt Sykes—RETURN: Drivin’ Wheel/Long 
Lonesome Night/Set The Meat Outdoors/Com- 
ing Home/Stompin’ The Boogie/Number Nine/ 
Calcutta/Selfish Woman/Hangover/Night Time Is 
The Right Time/Runnin’ The Boogie/Hey, Big 
Momma (M) BLUESVILLE 1006 
Joe Turnmer—Sweet Sue/My Reason For Living 
ATLANTIC 2072 
Junior Wells—Prison Bars All Around Me/You 


Don’t Care PROFILE 4013* 

Eddy Williams—Walking Alone/It’s Too Late, 

Baby EXCELLO 2180* 
Larry Williams—i Hear My Baby/Oh Baby 

CHESS 1764 

Sonny Boy Williamson—Temperature 110/Lone- 

some Cabin CHECKER 10268 


The Zionetts—Where Is The Road That Leads To 
Home? /I've Got Someone CENTRAL 622A 

The Zionetts—Goodbye Archie Pts 1 and 2 
CENTRAL 291-3B 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


future sessions at 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


OCTOBER, 1960 


Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents at 3 p.m. 


Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 


Saturday Ist Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
Sunday 2nd 
Mick Mulligan and his Band 
Monday 3rd 
Tuesday 4th Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 


Wednesday 5th . Pete Ridge Jazz Band 
Sonny Morris Jazzmen 


Thursday 6th 


Friday 7th Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Saturday 8th Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Sunday 9th Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen at 3 p.m. 
Egey Ley Band 

Monday 10th 


Tuesday 11th 


Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Wednesday 12th Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 
Thursday 13th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 


Friday 14th 
Saturday 15th 


Eggy Ley Band 


Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 
Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen at 3 p.m. 


Sunday 16th 

Mick Mulligan and his Band 
Monday 17th Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 
Tuesday 18th Cy Laurie Jazz Band 


Wednesday 19th Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Thursday 20th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Friday 21st ...... Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Saturday 22nd .. Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 


Sunday 23rd Pete Ridge Jazz Band at 3 p.m. 
. Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 
Monday 24th Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Tuesday 25th 


Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 


Wednesday 26th Sonny Morris Jazzmen 


Thursday 27th 


Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 


Friday 28th Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 

Saturday 29th Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Sunday 30th Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band at 3 p.m. 
Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 

Monday 31st 


Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen. 


Please note: Commencing Sunday 4th September, there will be regular Sunday afternoon 
sessions from 3 p.m. until 5.30 p.m. The Club will be open as usual for the normal 
Sunday evening programme which starts at 7.30 p.m. 


JAZZSHOWS, 64/66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. LANgham 0184 
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RECORD DELETIONS 
Dear Sir, 

Your correspondent Brian Gladwell 
(August letters) evidently never heard 
of Goodchild’s Jazz Bulletin, a journal 
that devoted a large proportion of its 
space, more by accident than design, to 
listing jazz record deletions on all three 
speeds. For reasons that don’t bear 
dwelling upon, the Good Bull ceased 
publication twelve months ago, and since 
that date I think the assumption is cor- 
rect that no list of deletions has been 
published anywhere. 

Since a lot of records have been 
deleted since the beginning of this year, 
including most of the Clef catalogue, 
it had occurred to me several times to 
forward lists similar to Goodchild’s— 
but pressure of other work and some 
inertia have combined to sabotage the 
good intention. Since the matter is now 
raised this seems a good opportunity to 
make the offer. 

The phrase “when deletion time is 
nigh” suggests that Mr. Gladwell has a 
somewhat naive conception of an annual 
event, as well advertised as Bank 
Holiday and publicised in advance, with 
all deleted records available right up to 
the fatal day, and none thereafter. In 
fact, the current trends are for deletions 
to occur at any time of year; for the 
announcements to be made well in ad- 
vance, or not until stocks are exhausted; 
and for numbers on a deletion list to 
be unavailable some weeks before the 
official deletion date, or sometimes still 
available months afterwards. In a few 
instances, no deletion lists are given to 
the trade at all; pressing stops, stocks are 
used up, and unfortunate fans suddenly 
discover that they are unable to obtain 
a record they want after their favourite 
shop has tried every wholesaler—or, if 
they are less loyal, after they have 
scoured the town, which comes to much 
the same thing. 

Record deletion lists tend to get big 
ger year by year, and in view of the 
ever-increasing flow of issues this can 
only be regarded as unavoidable. Pro- 
vided the 0.00001 per cent of the 
British public who like jazz do not get 
corrupted by the national pastime, it is 
likely that jazz issues, and therefore jazz 
deletions, will also rise. Some attempt to 
document them in a periodical available 


to the jazz public is certainly desirable. 
PETER RUSSELL, 

93 Union Street, 

Plymouth. 

(NOTE: We hope to incorporate a list- 

ing of deletions, compiled by Mr. 

Russell, in future issues of Jazz Journal. 

—Ed.) 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS 

; ARE JAZZ FANS 
Dear Sir, 

I wonder how many of your readers 
appreciate classical music. How many 
“dig” Bach and Beethoven with the 
same intensity that they listen to Bird 
and Basie? May I have the temerity 
to suggest far too few. There is a 
disturbing trend, particularly amongst 
modern jazz enthusiasts, to believe that 
the music of the avant garde can be put 
on the level of even minor composers 
of the twentieth century. And the truly 
great classical composers are ignored. 

When we face squarely up to the fact 


that jazz is at its best a minor art form: 
that compared with the magnificent 
heritage of European classical music jazz 
is insignificant; but that jazz has a 
definite although limited sphere in any 
but the most bigoted world of the music 
lover, then I feel we have at last put 
jazz into its true perspective. 

I hope that these remarks will not be 
misunderstood. I am extremely fond of 
jazz and find much beauty in the passion 
of the blues, for example, or the excite- 
ment manufactured in the heat of a 
swinger with a soloist who really has 
something to say. But it will never fully 
satisfy. What does Jon Lambert sing 
in Sandman?—“Go dig the ballet to”... 


BRIAN LEVY, 


42 Wendover Court. 
Finchley Road, 
London, N.W.2. 


JIMMY O'BRYANT 
Dear Sir, 

I was interested to read Sam Charter’s 
comments on Jimmy O'’Bryant (June 
letters) in which he states that he seems 
to remember that O’Bryant died on 
April 14th, 1926. If correct, this would 
seem to settle the controversies con- 
cerning the Keppard Jazz Cardinals date 
(September, 1926) and the earlier Ber- 
trand Washboard Wizards date when 
Little Bits and Struggling were recorded 
(29th May, 1926) and finally establish 
that Johnny Dodds was the clarinettist 
in both cases. It would also indicate that 
it was almost certainly Horace Eubanks 
on the State Street Ramblers sides cut 
for Gennett on 18th July, 1928 (Brown 


(continued on page 40) 


plantations & piney woods . . 


Jimmy Womack, etc., ete. 


AVAILABLE NOW BY 
RETURN, COMPLETE 
WITH 60 PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET. 

42/6d. post free. Use 
this form or write 


DOBELL’S JA7Z RECORD, SHOP 
proudly present 
A TREASURY OF FIELD RECORDINGS 


VOLUME 1—TRADITIONAL MUSIC & SONG 


A panorama of the traditions found in Houston, Texas, the city 
and it’s neighbouring bayous, plains, beaches, prisons, 

. Ballads, Blues, Monologues, 
Cowboy Songs, Washboard Bands, Prison work songs. 

21 selections collected by Mack McCormick, Pete Seeger. 
John Lomax, Jnr., & others . . . 
Joel Hopkins, John Lomax, Jnr., George Coleman, Ed Badeaux, 


sung by Lightnin’ & 


To:— DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOP, 7? Charing 
Cre Road, London, W.C.2. 

Please send me a copy of A TREASURY OF FIELD 
RECORDINGS, VOL. |. & booklet (77LA12/2) 
42s. 6d. in payment/please send C.O.D 
(cross out whichever does not apply) 


enclose 


at once for your copy. NAME 
A 
ADDRESS 
RECORDING— 
18? LP. 
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JAZZ INFORMATION 
(continued from page 36) 


637 Sidney Bechet and his New Orleans Feet- 
warmers: Wild Bill Davison (cnt), Wilbur 
de Paris (tbn), Sidney Bechet (cit), Ralph 
Sutton (p), Jack Lesberg (bs), George 
Wettling (d). Summer 1950. 

Jelly Roll Blues (A4948)/National Em- 
blem March (A4950; vcl by unknown). 

638 Sidney Bechet and his New Orleans Feat- 
warmers: as for 637. Summer 1950. 

At A Georgia Camp Meeting (A4949)/ 
Hindustan (A4951). 

639 (UNKNOWN). 

640 (UNKNOWN). 

641 Ralph Sutton (p solos), accomp. Arthur 
Trappier (d). Summer 1950. 

When You’re Smiling (A4942)/Squeeze 
Me (A4943). 

642 (UNKNOWN). 

643 (UNKNOWN). 

644 (UNKNOWN). 

645 (UNKNOWN). 

646 Sidney Bechet with Claude Luter and his 
Orchestra: Pierre Dervaux (tpt), Bernard 
Zacharias (tbn), Sidney Bechet (sopr), 
Claude Luter (cit), Christian Azzi (p), 
Roland Bianchini (bs), Francois ‘‘Moust- 
ache’’ Galepides (d). Paris, October 6, 
1950. 

Francis Blues (V3099). 
As for coupling. Paris, October 9, 1950. 
Bill Bailey (V3106). 

647 Sidney Bechet with Claude Luter and his 
Orchestra: as for 646. Paris, October 9, 
1950. 

Society Blues 

Blues (V3107). 

As far as present information goes, 647 is the 
last known Commodore issue in this 10” series. 

May | repeat my request for any additions or 

corrections to this listing? The next section of 

Commodore data will comprise the 7500 serie< 

(10” 78s) and the 1500 and 17500 series ( 12” 

78s). 


(V3105)/Royal Garden 


LETTERS 
(continued from page 39) 


Skin Mamma, Tuxedo Stomp, Endur- 
ance Stomp). 


RICHARD RAINS, 
Loughton, Essex. 


A LITTLE PRE-ECHO 


Dear Sir, 

As a regular subscriber to Jazz Journal 
I have often been greatly disappointed 
with the recording quality of records 
recommended by your reviewers. 

Mr. Stevens of the Lansdowne Studio; 
appears to resent any criticism of his 
products, but in my experience not only 
Lansdowne but the majority of E.M.I. 
recordings are below standard. On Blues 
In The Night (Lansdowne), for example, I 
detect pre-echo on every track, while 
Here’s Humph (Parlophone) is a dis- 
grace to the British record industry. 

The Contemporary label is another 
offender, notably with the Andre Previn- 
Shelly Manne issues: here is mush, tape- 
wow and pre-echo at its worst. 

On the other hand, Decca and Philips 
recordings are quite superb, for example 
I Play As I Please and Duke’s Such 
Sweet Thunder, the latter being a techni- 
cal masterpiece. 


JOHN P. FRANKLIN, 
Basingstoke, Hants. 


CHARING CROSS 


TOTTENHAM CT. 
TUBE STATION 


TAX FREE 


RECORDS to OVERSEAS BUYERS 


LONDON’S FASTEST and SAFEST 
DELIVERY SERVICE 

AT HOME. C.O.D. SERVICE WITH 
PLEASURE 


CALLERS. THOUSANDS of 33, 45, 
78 DISCS AT BARGAIN 
PRICES 


ALL DAY THURSDAY 
OPEN till 6.30 p.m. 


Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 9.30 to 6 p.m. 
Saturday till 1 o'clock. 


LEICESTER SQUARE 
TUBE STATION 


x 
- 
hile 
LEN DANIELS MASTERCRAFT 
4 SOHO ST. 
OXFORD STREET 


Len Daniels 


4 Soho St., Oxford St., 
London, W.1. Gerrard 1604 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


1958, complete-bound, hard board 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 


not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 


covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 
TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 

BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. impresarios. 1I800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 


1/6 per copy. 


“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. 


News, Articles, 


37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-- SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


Record Reviews. February, March, April, May, June, August, 
1960, issues now available from: Jazz Journal, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. Price 1s. 6d., post free. 

EUREKA—The magazine of New Orleans jazz. Edited by Bill 
Colyer and Graham Russell. March/April, May/June. Price 
2s. 8d. per copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—30/- per year 2/6 Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1956/7/8 available at 
bargain prices, 6 for 7/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 4/6 (post 9d.). 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), Ma 
Rainey (4 colours), 10d. each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Why? We Are 
Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In A Southern Town. Naked 
Dance, Big Fat Ham, Winin’ Boy Blues. 3s. 6d. per copy 
post free. 


THE SECOND LINE: Iii Mag. of New Orleans Jazz Club. Jan./ 
Feb., Mar./Apl., May/June, July/Aug., Sept./Oct., 1959. Nov./ 
Dec. Price 2s. 3d. a copy post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. Write 
for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 

PARKER LE JAZZ COOL, MONK RIVERSIDE, BLAKEY 
BLUENOTE, Cannonball, Silver, Miles, Ornette and many others 
in stock from 40s. each—S.A.E. Lists—West, 3, Hillfield Avenue, 
London, N.8. 

BLUE NOTE. “KING SIZED” 45’s always in stock. 
Heath, 26 Goidel Close, Wallington, Surrey. 

Three 12” LP’s, Three 10” LP’s and Eight EP’s. Here are the 
bare bones—“Tribute to Big Bill Broonzy” (Pye NjL 16), 
“Hoagy Sings Carmichael” (Vogue VA 160112), ‘Stardust’, 
Tex Beneke and his Orchestra (Camden CDN 116), “American 
Song Train” Vol. One (Nixa NPL 18013), “Some Fine Old 
Chestnuts” by Bing Crosby and Buddy Cole (Brunswick LA 
8673), “Classics of the Golden West’? (Manhattan SR 016), 
“Rhythm ‘n’ Blues” (Solitaire SRO 63). And the EP’s: Big 
Ben Dixieland Band (Col. SEG 7751), Fats Waller (HMV 7EG 
8341), Fats Domino (London RE-P 1030), Fred Astaire ‘Shoes 
With Wings’ (MGM EP 601), “Jazz Gallery” Louis Armstrong 
(Philips BBE 12361), Teddy Wilson “The Impeccable Mr. 
Wilson” (HMV 7EG 8567), “Jazz Greats Vol. 1—Big Bands” 
(RCA RCX-1027), Big Bill Broonzy and Kansas Fields, drums 
(Columbia SEG 7790). If you are interested in any of the 
above, enclose s.a.e. with offers to J. Stanley Clarke, Forest 
Lodge, Sharpthorne, Sussex. 

COLLECTOR WISHES to purchase all types used LPs/EPs. Good 
condition essential. Lists to 97, Chestnut Grove, New Malden, 
Surrey. 

JAZZ JOURNAL. May 1949-Dec. 1959 complete. Unbound. 
Excellent condition. Offers. 4, Ernest Grove, Beckenham, 
Kent. 


M. W. 
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The Swing Shop Page 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY THIS MONTH ! 


1. GEORGE AULD “Plays For Melancholy Babies’—My Mel, Baby/Old Mill Stream/Shine On, H. Moon/ Always 
If I Could Be With You/My Gal Sal/In a Little Spanish Town/5 others (12”) 39/6 

2. ART BLAKEY & THE JAZZ MESSENGERS: Vol. 1— Politely/Whisper Not /Now’s the Time/First Theme. Vol. 2— 
Moanin’ With Hazel/We Named It Justice/Blues March No. |/Like Someone In Love. Vol. 3—Along Came Manon 


Out of the Past/Night in T./End Theme 45/- per vol. or £6-10s. the set 
3. HARRY BLONS ENSEMBLE “Easy Listening”—Sw. Georgia Br./Love Me or Leave Me/Cream In My Coffee/Tea 
For Two/Apr. In Paris/Blues Impromptu/M’light On the Ganges/3 others (super hi-fi!) (12”) 47/6 
4. THE GREAT BIX!—At the Jazz Band Ball/Jazz Me BI. /Since My Best Girl T.M.D./Sorry/Royal Gdn. BI./Goose 
Pimples /Margie/ Louisiana (10”) 26/6 
5. CHU BERRY’S JAZZ ENSEMBLE—46 W 5” /Sittin’ In/Blowin’ Up a Breeze/Monday at Minton’s (EP) 13/6 
6. PAPA BUE (w. GEORGE LEWIS)—Isle of Capri/Silver Threads Among the G./If I Ever Cease To Love/The Old 
Spinning Wheel (EP) 13/6 
7. CAT IRON (vel, gtr)—Poor Boy/Don’t Your House Look Lonesome/You Didn’t Mean Me No Good /Jimmy Bell 
Got a Girl . . ./Well, I'm In Your Hand/Lay My Burden Down/Old Time Religion/4 more (12”) 45/- 
8. JOHNNY DODDS—Weary BI./N.O. Stomp/Come On & Stomp/Joe Turner BI./ After You’ve Gone/ Forty and Tight 
/When Erastus Plays His Old Kazoo/Piggly Wiggly (10”) 28/6 
9. DUKE ELLINGTON’S ELLINGTONIANS—Caravan/Cottontail/Let the Zoomers Drool/Cat Walk / Alternate 
Make No Mistake/Jumpin’ With S. Sid/Bl. For Blanton /The Happening/A Little Taste/4 more (12”) 45/- 
10. THE HARLEM JAZZ SCENE 1941 (feat. Christian, Monk, Gillespie et al)—Swing to Bop/Guy’s Got to Go/Lips 
Flips /Stardust/Kerouac/Up On Teddy’s Hill/Stompin’ At the Savoy (12”) 45/- 
11. COLEMAN HAWKINS’ ALLSTARS (Cootie, Tatum, Ed Hall, et al)—Esq. Blues & Bounce/Mop Mop/ My Ideal 
(EP) 13/6 
12. GEORGE LEWIS IN CONCERT-—Lord, You've Been Good To Me/ Burgundy Street/Panama/The World Is Wait- 
ing For the Sunrise/Caldonia/Tin Roof Bl./The Saints (12”) 39/6 
13. FURRY LEWIS (vel, gtr)}—Longing BI./John Henry/Judge Boushay BI./Going to Brownsville /Pearlee BI./1 Will Turn 
Your Money Green/other selections, also conversation (12”) 45/- 
14. JOSIE MILES (w. various accomps. incl. Henderson, Joe Smith, poss. Ladnier)—War Horse Mama/You Don’t 
Know My Mind/It’s the Last Time . . ./Let’s Agree to Disagree (EP) 12/6 
15. JELLY ROLL MORTON (Library of Congress) 12 Wonderful Volumes! 52/6 ea. or £30 the set 
16. CHARLIE PARKER ALL STAR SEXTET—Air Conditioning/Don’t Blame Me/Bird Feathers/Dewey Square 
Embraceable You/Scrapple From the Apple /Quasimodo /Crazeology/My Old Flame/Bongo Bop/ete (12”) 39/6 
17. RIVERBOAT JAZZ: Items by K. Oliver’s Sav. Synco’s, Morton’s Levee Serenaders, Dewey Jackson’s Orch., Jimmy 
Wade’s Dixielanders, and Albert Wynn’s Gut Bucket 5 and Creole J.8. (10”) 28/6 
18. IRENE SCRUGGS (acc. L. B. Montgomery, poss. K. Arnold)—My Back to the Wall/You’ve Got What I Want 
BARRELHOUSE FIVE—Scufflin’ Bl./It’s Nobody’s Business (EP) 13/6 
19. REX STEWART’S BAND (Nicholas, Arbelo, Benford et al)—Apex BI./That a Pl./Basin Street/Dixieland One Step 
South Rampart St. Parade/The Saints (10”) 29/6 
20. CHICK WEBB (w. Ella) Vol. 2—Dipsy Doodle/Organ Grinder’s Swing/Liza/Little White Lies/What a Shuffle/ 
Wacky Dust/Don’t Be That Way/Shine/My Last Affair /Squeeze Me/4 more (12”) 45/- 


SPECIAL OFFER! Superior quality 12” polythene inners. 50 for 10/6 (plus 1/6 postage) 

MAGAZINES! Big bundles of back nos., out-of-prints, catalogues, British and American, photographs, etc. £1, £2, £5 per 
lot. Wonderful selection! 

DOWNBEAT RECORD REVIEWS 1959: Invaluable book! Only 8/6 post free. 


BLUES AND RACE ENTHUSIASTS! Don’t overlook the recent fine issues from our local independent companies .. . 
Angola Prisoners’ Songs, Treasury of Field Recordings, Lightnin’ Hopkins, etc. Further details on receipt of S.A.E. 


Write now to: ~ 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


PS: Inland readers! Just a reminder that everything we advertise may be obtained through our club scheme. It helps 
soften the blow, you know! 
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ANOTHER FIRST! 


The label that gave you such artists as GERRY 
MULLIGAN and DAVE BRUBECK now 
presents a phenomenal new discovery who is 
destined to become one of the truly great figures 

In Jazz 


LES § 
McCANN § 


“If Les McCann can’t | 


moye you, you are in - 


LES McCANN LTD 
PLAYS THE TRUTH 


Les McCann, piano; Leroy Vinnegar, bass; 
Ron Jefferson, drums. 


Vakushna; A little } For God & Co; I'll 
Remember April; Fish This Week; How 
High The Moon; This Can’t Be Love; For 
Carl Perkins; The Truth. 


plenty of trouble!” 


Harold T. Flartey, Dover New Jersey News: 


VOGUE LAE 12238 


r 3 swinging albums on Contemporary 
er ee CONTEMPORARY LAC 12214 CONTEMPORARY LAC 12220 CONTEMPORARY LAC 12229 


FOR FULL DETAILS OFALL NEW RELEASES ON LP, EPAND SINGLES SEETHE 
CURRENT ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS, AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS division of VOGUE 113 FULHAM RD, LONDON, S.W.3._ TEL. KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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